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THE SORT OF WORK HORSES WESTERN FARMERS USE. 


As a part of our campaign for larger work horses on Southern farms, we are glad to present herewith a picture of an Iowa farmer's team, 
"ready for the disc harrow," as he says. Wouldn't any farmer anywhere feel prouder and step faster to have a quartet of such splendid 
looking animals ? 
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LATE ALFALFA FACTS FROM MISSISSIPPI. 





Showing What Can be Done With This Wonderf 
High, and Two Feet in a Month— 


Usually a few uncommonly large plants of any 
kind are of little importance, since a few excep- 
tional plants signify less than the average of the 
crops; but in the case of a plant that is not yet 
generally grown, such as alfalfa, exceptionally 
large plants help to arouse interest and therefore 
serve a good purpose. 

& 

Specimen Sixty-Six Inches High.—In these col- 
umns recently was a report of specimens of alfalfa 
from different Mississippi growers, the longest 
specimen measuring forty-four inches and being 
furnished by D. A. Saunders. About the time 
that report was being printed, William Ellis, of 
Starkville, Miss., a progressive negro, brought in 
a sample that measured fifty-four inches. This 
was ten inches longer than any sample previously 
presented, and looked like it was nearing the high- 
water mark. 

But the latter part of May B. H. Strong, a lead- 
ing West Point, Miss., alfalfa grower, reported a 
stalk that measured 66 inches. His report was 
confirmed by others who had been his large speci- 
men. It was from a patch that had been seeded in 
March, 1907, and was gathered May 10, 1908. 

& 

Thirty-two Inches in 68 Days; 24 inches in 30 
Days.—From the same source the writer re- 
ceived a specimen bunch of alfalfa that measured 
thirty-two inches total length, the root in this 
case being measured in and showing a growth of 
five or six inches. This last specimen was from a 
field planted March 20, 1908, and was gathered 
May 26, 1908; so that the growth of thirty-two 
inches had been made in sixty-eight days from the 
planting—an average for that period, of nearly 
half aninch a day. Mr. Strong says his specimens 
were grown on natural prairie soil, without the 
aid of fertilizer or inoculation of seed or of land. 

The average growth of almost half an inch per 
day for the first sixty-eight days after the sowing 
becomes more important when it is considered 
that the crop had not been growing long enough 
to develop a good root system to make rapid 
growth. Later, when the root system has develop- 
ed more, the plants will shoot up far more rapid- 
ly. For instance, in the latter part of May I was in 
an alfalfa field of John Carpenter, of Starkville, 
Miss., while the crop was being cut the second 
time this season. It was just thirty days from the 
first cutting of this year; and the average height 
of the crop was close to twenty-four inches, with 
the exception of a few small spots where condi- 
tions were unfavorable to alfalfa. The Carpenter 
land would not by any méans be called typical al- 
falfa soil, yet the year-old roots during the thirty 
days between the first and the second cutting 
made a growth of hay at the rate of approximate- 
ly four-fifths of an inch per day; while the roots 
in the early stages of development in the Strong 
field made a total growth of almost half an inch a 
day during the first sixty-eight days from the sow- 
ing. 

& 

Preparing Exhibits for the Big Fairs.—Mr. 
Strong is arranging an alfalfa exhibit for the Om- 
aha Exhibition this fall; and announces that he 
would be glad to replace his big specimens with 
better samples from Oktibbeha County, and asks 
for Mr. Saunders or other enerprising farmers to 
send better specimens if they have them, 

Exhibits at fairs within the State have a high 
" educational value, interest others to do progres- 
sive farming, and should be considered as evi- 
dence of public spirit; while exhibits outside the 
State, such as the exhibit that Mr. Strong wishes 
to make at Omaha, will interest others in the ag- 


ul Plant by Those Who Try—Grows Five Feet 
Preparing Exhibits for the Big Fairs. 


hibits are grown. A few exhibits of this kind in 
the North and West will do as much as a large 
quantity of printers’ ink to convince the snow 





WHO WILL GET THE PROFITS? 


The spread of alfalfa growing may cause 
some to ask what will be done with so 
much alfalfa hay. It is being shipped a 
thousand miles into the South, which does 
not indicate that there is any need to worry 
about where the market will be found. The 
home market will take all that will be 
grown for some years to come. If the time 
should arrive when the home markets do 
not readily take all that is offered, live 
stock would be raised to eat the alfalfa on 
the farm, with big profit. 

Alfalfa is coming South and will get here 
in the form of big green fields or as baled 
hay. The question is not what will be done 
with the alfalfa, but how much of it can be 
grown in the South and who will pocket the 
big profits? 











shovelers of the natural advantages those have 
who live in the Sunny South. 
& 

Home Market Hungry for Alfalfa.—The spread 
of alfalfa growing may cause some to inquire 
what will be done with the increasing supply 
of alfalfa hay. It is being shipped a thousand 
miles into Mississippi, which does not indicate 
that there is at present any need to worry about 
where the market will be found. The home mar- 
ket will take all that will be grown for some 
years to come. If the time should arrive when 
the home markets do not readily take all that is 
offered, live stock would be raised to eat the al- 
falfa on the farm, with big profit. The question 
is not what will be done with the alfalfa, but how 
much of it can be grown and who will pocket the 
big profits. The.recently published article on al- 
falfa growing and its spread aroused much inter- 
est, and shows that many are getting ready to find 
out what they can do in this line. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





HAS ANY ONE TRIED THE WEEDER FOR 
ALFALFA? 


There are other drawbacks to growing alfalfa 
on a number of Southern types of soils, but the 
greatest in many sections is the crab grass pest. 
Along in the latter part of the season, when crab 
grass grows so fast, is the time that long dry 
weather may check alfalfa most. It is then the 
least able to hold its own with crab grass; and so 
often the uneven fight means the loss of the stand 
of alfalfa. The large yields of highly nutritious 
hay made by healthy alfalfa renders it possible 
to spend work on it and yet come out with a 
good net profit. Consider the gain from four 
tons of superior hay per acre per year, and you 
are in a position to realize that it will pay to try 
hard for a permanent stand of alfalfa. 

& 

Harrowing often benefits alfalfa in several 
ways; and the suggestion will be made for tests 
of using a weeder on alfalfa. The weeder will get 
over much ground quickly and will not cost much. 
It will make the top layer of soil loose and mel- 
low; will keep moisture from soaking out of the 
soil and passing off in the air and will not run 
off. It will not do the alfalfa as much harm as 
good in running over the crowns, while it will do 
crab grass much injury. Much of the grass will 
be pulled out. Suppose the weeder be run over 
the alfalfa soon after the hay is removed, first, 
say, on an east and west line, then on a north and 
south line. What crab grass is not pulled out the 
first time will be badly punished the second time. 
If it is not all out of the way then, wait a few 
days; then go at it again. Do this as often as it 
seems Jikely that the alfalfa is in danger from 
the grass; and in case of doubt, use the weeder. 

as 

Let none take it that this treatment is given as 
a sure remedy. It is merely a promising sugges- 
tion, one that can be tried out at small expense by 
any farmer who has a weeder. A man or a boy 
and one horse should be able to get over some- 
thing like five acres a day with a weeder, two 
workings in the manner suggested. Compare the 
cost of that with the value of even half a crop of 
alfalfa hay, to say nothing of carrying the alfalfa 
to a stage of greater root development so that it 
will grow more vigorously and make a better fight 
against its enemy ever after. 

& 

A report of experience in trying to control crab 
grass in alfalfa by this method will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Any solution of the problem will mean 
nillions for the South, and some intelligent, ob- 
serving farmer may find the way before the Ex- 
periment Stations do. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





How it Pays to Visit Breeders Before You Buy. 





Far better results will be got if a purchaser 
will visit a breeder before buying a high-priced 
animal. It is not always practical to do so, but it 
will pay to stretch a point to do it. Neither will 
it pay one to make a long journey to inspect a 
fowl, and perhaps it would not pay to go far to 
buy a hog or a sheep before making a purchase. 
There is not enough at stake under ordinary con- 
ditions to warrant the trip. But in buying a 
high-priced horse or cow, it is different. There is 
a neat sum to be spent, and therefore more care 
can wisely be exercised before buying, even if a 
trip does cost a little. 

. By walking over a breeder’s place, the buyer 
can observe the herd he is thinking of buying 
something out of and he can also see whether the 
whole farm gives the air of being a place where 
good animals are likely to be bred. There is 
usually some connection as far as appearances go 
between the animals and their surroundings. 
Suppose a good bull is wanted: the herd of cattle 
can be seen in its entirety, and the observer can 
see whether it rather generally shows the right 
type of cattle for that breed. There will also be 
an opportunity to compare one animal with an- 
other and to select whichever appeals most to 
the purchaser. An opportunity is had to talk 
over breeding with the seller; and such talk is of 
value. : 

It is not intended to throw any cloud over the 
honesty of breeders. They have as high a gtand- 
ard of morals as is found among most classes of 
men. Once in a while there is one who tries to 





ricultural possibilities of the State where the ex- 


make money by dishonest methods, but he is sure 





sooner or later—probably sooner—to be put out 
of business. There are many things that unite 
to make his dishonest practices unprofitable to 
him very soon, and the industry is better off 
without him. But the breeder may have the best 
of intentions and yet have different ideas of 
breeding from those held by the purchaser. A 
visit to him will help the breeder to see things 
that could never be learned in any other way. If 
a breeder begins to urge a would-be buyer to 
make a trip to look over the stock that is for 
sale, that in itself is some evidence that the 
breeder has nothing to conceal. He believes in 
what he has to sell, and seemingly thinks that the 
would-be buyer would be favorably impressed 
with it. 

While the subject of buying live stock is in 
mind, it may be said that much more stock is go- 
ing to be grown and the animals are going to be 
of a better grade. Those who buy now will be 
able to have something to sell to those who want 
breeders a little later. The beginner may not be 
able to get pure bred animals as the first buyer 
will; and that will give the fir8t buyer a chance 
to sell grades for breeding purposes. It is not a 
good plan to use grade males for breeding up a 
herd, if pure breds can be afforded; but many of 
them are going to be used, and the man in a 
neighborhood who has one for sale will find that 
it will bring more than a scrub male—and it will 
certainly be far better for its purchaser than the 
scrub would be. If breeders get away from 
scrubs they will get farther away from gmall 


‘profits from stock raising. 
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Experiment Stations and the Average 
Farmer. 





professor Welborn Says They Often Agree—Deep Plowing, Rebedding, 
Checking, and Shredding Found to be Unprofitable Theories—A Good 


Word Even for Scrubs. 


Messrs. Editors: We read page af- 
ter page advocating sub-soiling or 
deep plowing, in the newspapers, in 
the older books on agriculture, and 
even in some of the new books. In 
spite of the old theory (which is that 
if plowing is a good thing, the deeper 
the better), not an Experiment Sta- 
tion in the land has ever found any 
profit from sub-soiling any land for 
any crop; and it has been seldom 
that eight-inch plowing has produced 
better crops than four-inch plowing. 


The Blunder of Sub-soiling. 


Different experimenters have sub- 
soiled year after year, and have apol- 
ogized as often for failure to get in- 
creased crops. It was generally too 
wet or too dry; they did it too early 
or too late; or it rained too much 
or too little the season it was done— 
anyway, no good results came of it; 
and they must apologize for a prac- 
tice they know to be good, because 
the books and papers for a hundred 
years have said it was good. Not all 
experimenters continue to apologize; 
most of them have now abandoned 
the theory. My own judgment is, 
that of the numerous fool things we 
so-called book farmers have advo- 
cated in the past, that serve to dis- 
appoint and discourage and disgust 
the farmer with what they have term- 
ed “book farming,” the persistent ad- 
vocacy of sub-soiling has been the 
worst blunder of the lot, and thaf is 
saying a good deal. 


No Profit Found in Deep Breaking. 


Indiana and Oklahoma Stations 
tried eight-inch plowing against four- 
inch and four and one-half-inch plow- 
ing for years, and never got any 
profits from the deeper breaking. 
Kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and, in 
fact, a majority of the Stations of the 
country, tried sub-soiling for many 
years, and never found any good in 
{t. Alabama has for some years now 
tried plowing three and one-half 
inches up to fifteen inches deep, and 
the crops have averaged about the 
same for the different depths of 
plowing. The advocates of sub-soil- 
ing and deep plowing count on cer- 
tain testimony of farmers as being 
favorable to these practices. There 
has been a good deal of testimony 
both for and against, from farmere 
who have written for the agriculturan 
papers; but these farmers have set- 
dom weighed their crops and meas- 
ured the land on which they grew 
and been as careful as the Stations 
could afford to be. I have seen and 
talked to a vast number of practical 
farmers in three Southern States, 
men generally who do not write for 
the papers; and I am very positive 
nine-tenths of them agree in saying 
they have seen enough of sub-soiling 
to pronounce it generally useless and 
often hurtful. I have lately had oc- 
casion to talk to a good many special 
agents of the United States Depart- 


_ ment of Agriculture, doing demon- 


stration work with thousands of far- 
Mers. Several of these agents have 
told me that they cannot get the far- 
Mers of Texas to carry out the part 
of their instructions requiring very 
deep plowing. The farmers say they 
have tried it or seen it tried enough 
to know it is unprofitable or injuri- 
ous. I must believe that the very 
fact that not one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of farming land is ever sub-soiled, 
Means that there is well nigh umani- 





mous opinion that it is not profit- 
able. 


Rebedding and Checking Did Not 
Pay. 


So, it seems, the results of the Ex- 
periment Stations are agreeing quite 


closely with the average farmer, in-| 











a given amount of feed as pure-bred 
animals. 


The Only Reliable Farm Literature. 


These are only examples showing 
that the Experiment Stations, which 
are making the only reliable agricul- 
tural literature we have, are vindicat- 
ing the practices of the common far- 
mer in very many important matters. 
Just in the proportion that the agri- 
cultural writers and speakers learn 
the truth and learn to tell it in a way 
to be understood and used by the 
average farmer, the latter will be- 





ing as the country. 


displaced by peaceful 





GET TO FARMING: THERE NEVER WAS A 
BETTER TIME! 


The trend of thought in nearly every avocation now is based 
on life in the country. People who have hitherto had an aversion 
to country life because of the trials, privations and almost hope- 
less efforts to succeed there, are now full of enthusiasm and be- 
coming possessed of a strong desire to farm. This attraction is 
being aroused because of the fact that agriculture is once 
more getting on its feet and will in the future demand and re- 
ceive its share in the profits made from the wealth it creates. 
Naturally there is no place sa attractive to the average human be- 


If the time has come, and we believe it has, when satisfactory 
profits can be made once again by Southern farmers, so that in- 
dependence and righteous prosperity will be conspicuous in the 
country, the trend of thought and travel will be away from the 
towns and cities and back again to the farm. Discontent will be 
satisfaction. We 
that the tide has turned for better and happier days for 
the men who provide the food and raiment for the world’s popu- 
lation, and that the cotton growers of the South especially for all 
the years to come will enjoy a degree of prosperity unknown on 
the farm for the past thirty years.—The Cotton Journal. 


confidently believe 








stead of the average writer, on the 
matter of sub-soiling. This is not the 
only instance of this kind. The av- 
erage farmer has been bedding his 
cotton land on an unbroken center 
and making good crops. The Sta- 
tions have found they make as much 
cotton by this practice. The writers 
keep telling us of the extra nice prep- 
aration of land necessary for cotton. 
The Alabama and Georgia Stations 
have both made a little more cotton 
where they bedded once than they 
did where they rebedded. 


We have been reading about 
checking cotton for decades and thus 
decreasing work and increaging 
yields. The cotton States Stations 
have all found that cotton left thick 
in the drills makes more cotton and 
earlier cotton than if left thin in the 
drills. I predict from my own ex- 
perience and the testimony of others, 
that those writers advocating a peck 
of cottonseed per acre will have 
something to apoYogize ror as soon 
as they learn a little more. 


Shredding Machines Eaten by Rust. 


We ‘‘book farmers’’ theorize vol- 
uminously on the _ great profits of 
shredding corn stalks, and now the 
costly machinery for doing this work 
is generally rusting and rotting in 
the South. Recent results in Ala- 
bama and Virginia indicate that 
where cottonseed hulls can be had at 
even a rather high price, shredded 
corn stover is worth almost nothing; 
and in some feeding trials. less than 
nothing. 


Scrubs Grow When Fed. 


The book farmer has con- 
tended for ages that a pure-bred hog 
would grow twice as much from a 
bushel of corn eaten as a “razorback” 
hog, while the common farmer has 
said the corn crib makes the breed. 
Every Experiment Station in the 
country almost has proved that the 
scrub animals grow just as much for 





come more and more a reading farm- 
er; and we shall hear less and less 
objection to book farming. So the 
great movement for teaching agri- 
culture in the schools that nothing 
but a trial could check, will succeed 
if we learn to teach the truth or 
even more truth than error. Agri- 
cultural literature has all along 
taught much that was true and use- 
ful, and is improving from year to 
year. Hence, it is being more and 
more widely read than ever before. 
PROF. W. C. WELBORN, 
Texas Experiment Station. 


Editorial Comment: Man’s ideas 
of government, of justice, of religion, 
of all things that pertain to the wel- 
fare of the race, are undergoing 
changes; and for the sake of growth 
and development, it is necessary that 
we shall from time to time revise the 
accepted practices having to do with 
agriculture. There will necessarily 
be many differences of opinion among 
able and honest men before old opin- 
ions are replaced by new. Some 
things we regard as new, however, 
are not. For instance, before the 
War Between the States there were 
many who claimed that a firm foun- 
dation for a bed on which cotton 4vas 
to be planted was best; and that idea 
has persisted more or less to the 
present day. 


& 


Whether a peck of cottonseed per 
acre is sufficient will depend largely 
on how the planting is done; par- 
ticularly, on whether the seed are 
dropped in piles or a single seed at a 
time. It may be argued that the seed 
used is put in the ground at about 
fertilizer prices, and that there is 
little reason for saving seed; but the 
truth is, the farmer should not be 
planting scrub seed at this day, and 
he will be more likely to use the best 
seed he can buy if he can save one- 
half or three-fourths of the expense 
by planting less seed. While he is 





doing so, he will have his cotton 
spaced so it will have plenty of room 
to grow before chopping out and will 
at the same time greatly reduce the 
expense of chopping out and will in- 
jure less what is left standing when 
the thinning is done. 


& 


As to checking cotton, that re- 
quires fertile land; and unless the 
land is very fertile, it may mean that 
the rows should be closer together 
than is the rule. Certainly the rate 
of seeding suitable for four acres per 
bale land would not be suitable for 
one acre per bale land. But the 
nearer square the feeding ground of 
each hill is, the larger will be the 
yield; but in drilled cotton there will 
come a point at which it is not practi- 
cal to make the drills closer together 
and the hills farther apart in the 
drill. No rule for spacing the crop 
is good under all conditions of soil 
fertility, etc. 

at 


Shredding’ corn stalks is of doubt- 
ful value; but if corn fodder is fed 
before Christmas, as recently advo- 
cated in these columns, its feeding 
value will be much higher than if 
fed later. The reason recently giv- 
en is that fodder in time undergoes 
changes that cause deterioration in 
its feeding value. 

& 


Professor Welborn has been very 
very popular as a Farmers’ Institute 
lecturer, and he is an earnest student 
of agricultural problems; but he 
does not tell the whole story when he 
says that Experiment Stations have 
proved ‘‘that scrub animals grow 
just as much for a given amount of 
food as pure-bred animals.’”’ What 
the farmer is interested in, is what 
animal will yield him the largest net 
profit. The farmer does not care 
whether the market gives him more 
per pound for the whole animal, or 
whether the butcher is influenced by 
there being more high-priced cuts 
from a well-bred animal, or whether 
it is due to there being less waste 
from the animal that is well bred. 
But the farmer does care to find the 
animal that will yield the largest net 
profit. Professor Welborn does not 
and will not point to any progressive 
section in which the raising of live 
stock has been highly developed by 
the use of scrub animals. Even the 
stock men in the range country, with 
their cheap grass, improved their 
animals and the net profits derived 
from them, by using well-bred males 
to grade up the herds and flocks. 


& 


Professor Welborn likes to refer to 
the opinion of the plain farmer, as he 
has done in the _ present article; 
therefore, he will not object to the 
argument that farmers and_ stock- 
raisers in this country and in Europe 
are most in favor of well-bred ani- 
mals, where stock raising receives 
most attention. It is easy to under- 
stand that giving scrub care or no 
care and no feed to a well-bred ani- 
mal will finally make a scrub of it 
or of its offspring; and if Professor 
Welborn is writing on stock raising 
under such conditions, there can be 
little exception taken to what he ad- 
vocates. But the live stock industry 
will hardly get out of its infancy un- 
der such conditions. An animal’s 
value and the stock grower’s success 
depend on both the breed and the 
feed. The highest success cannot be 
obtained by the use of one without 
the other. 





Fancy points come largely from 
the bredeing, while good develop- 
ment is the result of breeding and 
feeding combined. 
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MAJOR W. 


A. GRAHAM, 
Democratic Nominee for Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 


Out of the number of highly effi- 
cient men who were candidates for 
the office, the Democratic State Con- 
vention nominated Major W. A. 
Graham, of Macpelah, Lincoln Coun- 
ty, for Commissioner of Agriculture. 





i is’ tor Our 
most important place on the State 
ticket. Through a long and honorable 
public career Major Graham has been 


farming interests the 


unceasingly active in his efforts to 
better the agricultural interests of 


North Carolina. Now Chairman of 
the Board of Agriculture, of which 
he has been a useful member for 
ten years, except during a term in the 
Legislature of 1905, he has already a 
fine working knowledge of the du- 
ties and possibilities of the Com- 
missioner’s office. His long experi- 
ence as farmer, legislator, and mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture fit 
him in special manner for doing the 
farmers of the State even greater 
and more valuable service in 
office of Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. 





HOW RURAL PATRONS CAN HELP 
THE SERVICE. 
ae 

They Should Patronize It Freely, 
Keep Their Boxes in Good Order, 
Work the Roads, and Ask Their 
Congressmen for Needed Improve- 
ments, 


Messrs. Editors: Before this goes 
to print the Rural Letter Carriers’ 
State Association will have assem- 
bled at Wilmington, N. C., and no 
doubt a great deal of work will have 
been done in the interest of the 
carrier body. 

In my last letter I called upon the 
carriers and patrons to stand to- 
gether in order to get the best of 
service. This is one great object of 
the Letter Carriers’ Association. 

Yet, while the patrons cannot join 
the Letter Carriers’ Association, this 
does not hinder them from helping 
to improve the service. Now some 
patron may ask how can I help in 
this work? Our answer is in many 
ways: first, show your appreciation 
of the service by patronizing the 
route, and speaking in the interest 
of it, keep your mail boxes in nice 
working shape and well erected. Do 
not fail to keep your locks always 
well oiled so the carrier will not 
lose time in depositing your mail. 
Remember that if the carrier loses 
one minute extra time at each box 
he will arrive about one and a half 
hours late on his return trip, unless 


he makes this time up in hard 
driving. 
Then don’t forget to work that 


road at your house so the carrier 
can pass with some ease. 

All this goes a long way in help- 
ing the betterment of the cause. For 
sometimes when the route inspec- 
tors are with the carriers, we are 


the |. 


actually ashamed of some of the 
boxes that have to be held on with 
both hands to keep them from fall- 
ing off the post, and the locks that 
have not had any oil since the route 
was put into operation. This cer- 
tainly is a draw-back to the service. 

Then there is another way in 
which we can improve the service. 
This is a republican form of govern- 
ment; we all have a voice in the 
making of laws; not directly but 
through our delegates or Senators 
and Congressmen: Why can’t we 
write to those men and tell them 
our needs and wants. You know in 
the last Congress a bill was killed 
which we think would have been a 
ereat thing for tie Hi. Di. - TaAc 
bill was the Parcel Post. No doubt 
if our patrons had written to their 
Congressman this bill would have 
become a law. This same Dill, no 
doubt, will be up before the next 
Congress; and if we let Congress 
know our wants I know that it will 
go a long way towards passing the 
bill. 

So there is work for us all to do, 
patrons and carriers alike. 

Patrons, do your part; carriers 
join the Association, and help in our 
work. Yours fraternally, 

GASTON CORRESPONDENT. 

Bessemer City, N. C. 





Hold on with a bull dog grip, and 
chew and choke as much as possible. 
—Abraham Lincoln. e 
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Trinity College 








Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 





Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 











For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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Trinity-Park School 








A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 





Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing thirty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 


For Catalogue and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, Ne Cc. 
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Linwood Female College 


Noted for healthfulness of loca- 
tion. All college advantages. 
Christian influence. Board and 
tuition nine months, including 
lights and fuel, $95.00. 


Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- 
tember 16th. Write for catalogue 
to 


Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., 


GASTONTA, N. C. 











The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board $10 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at County seats on July 9. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 








Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A.,; B.S. and 
LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Wake 











Oldest 
Pre- 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
preparatory school in Virginia, 
pares for Business, Universities and 
Government Academies, Able faculty. 


‘Thorough instruction. Individual at- 


tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 
COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 


in Bible Study and in Music. 
and Physics. 


For catalog address 


Guilford College, 





Faculty, 32. Expenses 

paeeaes. $71. orest Moderate. 
ibrary 18,000 Students 
volumes. ae as Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. ' 
Gymnasium, with baths, 





YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 


President 
valuable information, and arrange to 


W. L. POTEAT, 
| F save money by writing at once to 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 
Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, :: Whitsett, N. C. 








1837, GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. 





1908 


Departments 


Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 

All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 

electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


North Carolina. 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-'9. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 


Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 





“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 


Piedmont Business College, 





Lynchburg, Va. 












Louisburg, N. C. 


special care of younger girls. 


NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 


pared for young women fitting themselves for 
public and graded school work. 
for out-door recreation. 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. — 


Ample grounds 
The marked feature 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


President. 








(INCORPORATED) 


or combined course. 
catalogue. Itis free. 
Charlotte, N. C 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 








SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION. 


Big Reductions to all who Enter before July ty i. A geste ag on either a single 
Position guaranteed, backe y written contract. f d 
Address KING’S BUSINESS CO.ALEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or 


Write for handsome 










FACE 


The ideal Home Schoo) for 

excellent Conservatory of Music. 
Physical Culture. etc. A fine Preparatory Departmem under 
campus noted for its beauty. Health record unsurpassed 
F& before deciding where to send your daughter 


INSTITUTE 


RALEIGH NC 
Girls and Young Women. Advanced collegiate courses. 
- ‘of Ant. Expression. Pedagogy. Business. 
specia) instructors, Large park-hke 
lt will pay you to look mto its advantages 
Catalog on apphcation 
Henry 


complete Schools 


Jerome Stockard. 











year. 


tories is limited. 
Fall Session begins September 15, 1908. 





Annet ch nine et atareantn chain inane 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


4 
| Maintained by the State for the Education of the Women of North Carolina. 
Four regular Courses leading to Degrees. t ; 1 

ing, Music, Manual Arts and Domestic Science and in the Commercial Department. 

Free Tuition to those who agree to teach in the schools ef North Carolina. 

Board, laundry, tuition and all other expenses, including use of text-books, $170.00 a 
For free-tuition students, $125.00 a year. : 
Those desiring to enter should apply as early as possible. The capacity of the dormi- 


For catalogue and other information, address 


J. 1. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 


Special Courses offered in Teacher Train- 
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Getting Out of the Old Ruts. 

Messrs. Editors: I send my re- 
newal to The Progressive Farmer— 
just can’t get along without its 
teachings. I have changed my meth- 
od of farming entirely. 

My first departure was to sow 
twelve acres of my cotton land to 
spring oats, to be followed by cow 
peas, and these to be followed by 
fall oats in September. This left 
me four acres for cotton, six for 
peanuts, with room for larger crops 
than ever before of vegetables and 





appointment of an over-crowded la- 
bor market. If they get work it is 
at small wages or salary; they must 
live in cheap houses, pass from them 
to cheap tenements if they have the 
courage to marry, and find more and 
more that their position is one of 
anxious dependence, and that the im- 
aginary charms of city life disappear 
to leave nothing but the depressing 
reality of buildings jammed togeth- 
er to the exclusion of light and air, 
of an all-pervading noise and dirt, 
of a routine which gives little but a 





Messrs. Editors: 
six months to a neighbor whose 
young man who is just beginni 
I find this the best material to 


to take on to new things. 


tofore, at least in some of the 


that this is 
to the one-horse man, 





Helping the One-Horse Man. 


Find 50 cents for which send your paper 


by scientific methods. The old fellows are worthy but slow 


I also find that men want to go cautiously on subscribing for 
farm papers, largely because the methods given in papers here- 


man with capital and a large farm. I am glad, however, to see 
gradually passing away and the writers give advice 


address I enclose. He is a 
ng to be interested in farming. 
work on when I urge farming 


papers, were suited only to the 


PHYSICIAN. 





sweet and Irish potatoes. J also 
doubled my acreage in corn, adopt- 
ing better seed selection and rota- 
tion with legumes. 

I think I shall raise some hay for 
sale. Red top, oat grass, and or- 
chard grass all do well on my land. 
I also have pure-blood Poland China 
pigs and a nice flock of Barred 
Plymouth chickens. Of course, with 
the help of my clover and _ oat 
patches the laying season found 
them shelling out eggs right along. 

A. K. JORDAN. 

Chowan Co., N. C. 





How I Cleared Ticks From My Pas- 
ture. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
of your paper a method for destroy- 
ing ticks was given by one of the 
subscribers. His method was per- 
haps tolerably good, but the writer 
wishes to give his plan of entirely 
destroying them. It is easy. When 
the pasture is infested with ticks, 
turn your stock in it just the same; 
but be sure to scrape all the large 
ticks off and allow them to fall in 
the lot (a clean place is best, so the 
chickens will destroy them) and in 
a very short time there will be no 
ticks at all. I had a tick infested 
pasture when I moved where I am 
living; and by doin just as I have 
stated I entirely destroyed every} 
one. Today there is not a tick in 
my pasture, nor never will be unless 
I put tick infested stock in it. Ah, 
it is so much nicer to have cows 
come up at night with clean udders 
—not covered with an _ infernal 
crowd of ever-eating ticks. 

J. A. DABBS. 





Better Stick to the Farm. 


Messrs. Editors: There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of young men 
leaving the country every year on ac- | 
count of a wrong idea about farming | 
or farm life. They look upon farm- 
ing as drudgery and as an occupa- 
tion followed by those who haven't 
sense enough to do anything else, 
and in consequence, they are victims 
of the notion that opportunities await 
them in the cities alone. 

Under this delusion they condemn | 
themselves, very probably, to the dis-' 











bare subsistence in the present and 
holds out no promise for the future. 

In the vast majority of cases such 
must be the result, and while coun- 
try life may have some drawbacks, it 
is plain that these young men make 
a capital mistake when they come to 
consider the question of opportunity 
through an ignorant contempt of 
their familiar surroundings. If in- 
stead of indulging in dreams of for- 
tune-building in the city they were 
to stick to the farm they would be 
ten thousand times better off. 

J. FRANK CROWDER. 
Kingston, Tenn. 





Cotton should always be preceded 
by a legume crop. Seed legumes this 
summer and fall upon the land you 
intend to plant in cotton next spring. 
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OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business, Pedagogy, Special- 
ists in all Departmients. 


Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat. gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres'’t. 














Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmont 
Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough, rates low. For catalogue, 


address 
Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
al Graded first-class by the American Medi 
cal Association on the record ofits gradu- 
ates. pce Seca Living expenses 
terms and catalogue G 
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FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 
BINGHAM | teen trainca to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage, 
Ss Cc H oO Oo L Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as dis- 
1793 1909 covered. Hazing excluded by pledge ofthonor, Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. 











Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt... R. F. D. Box68 ASHEVILLE, N.C. 








Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


MARS HILL COLLE 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
tution in Western North Carolina. 
9 364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. 





school spirit. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful 


Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 


$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 


See our catalogue and “College Quarterly,”’ Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 








Pays Board, Tuition in Literary Department and room-rent for 
the entire Session of nine months at Piedmont High School, 


$63 to $8 


“It isa marvel to me how such excellent work can be done so cheaply.’’—M. E. 
PARRISH, Pastor of First Baptist Church, Shelby, N. C. 
“Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’ ’—CHAS. E. TAYLOR, Wake Forest College. 
“On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest. 
“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—Rev. R. F. TREDWAY. 
‘In my opinion there is no High eg in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’ . Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 
“It is the best and cheapest wel in the State.” —E. M. Kooncr, Member of N. C. 
Legislature. 
‘One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.’-—CLEVELAND STA 
Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. ‘Magnificent 
scenery. Mineral water. No malaria. Splendid community. 
Session opens August 18th. For catalogue. address 


ww. DBD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. Cc. 








SSAILAD ALA 


I Horner Military School, 


J. C. HORNER, 1851-1908 OXFORD, 
Principal. N. C. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, men- 
tal, physical, and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- 
fined Christian people. The town noted for over a century as an educational center. 
Charges, $300 per year. 












Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. 








A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
Central Academy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 

tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 
Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 











low. 
— Christopher Tompkins, M D.,Dean, Richmond, Va, 





BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 


Located in the Center of Raleigh. 
Five Distinct Schools. 


I. School of the Arts and Sciences, with eight professors and six 
assistants, and including English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Pedagogy and the Bible. 

II. School of Music, with three professors and eight assistants, 
and including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 

III. School of Art, with two professors, and including Oil Paint- 
ing, Decoration and Design. 

IV. School of Expression, with one professor and one instructor. 

V. School‘of Business, with one professor, and including Steno- 
graphy, Bookkeeping and Typewriting. 

Systematic training in Physical Culture in charge of a director 
and two assistants. 

Club, in which by about thfee-quarters of an hour of daily domes- 
tic service students save $45.00 per session. 














For Catalogue and other Information, address - 


R.T.VANN, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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if first ready roofinys, made some *The waterproofing 











He 
thirty years ayo, lasted a very shor 
time. 





mitecial in Anititeis pitch 
—the best resistant to water 
known. Water will in time dissolve or 
disintegrate almost anything, but it is 
powerless against pitch. 


Then manufacturers improved the 
goods and smooth surfaced roofings of 
various kinds were developed that would 
endure fairly well if the top surface 
was given a coat of heavy waterproof 
paint every two years. 


Roofings of twice the price often do 
not protect as well because they are not 
waterproofed with pitch. 

Amatite is easy to lay—any one can do 
the work. We furnish you free nails 
and liquid cement for laps. 

Investigate the cost of Amatite in 
your locality. You will be astonished 
at its low price. 

Samples and illustrated Booklet free 
on request to nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Now comes Amatite—with a minera 
surface which requires no painting and 
which will last longer without painting 
than the other kind did with constant 
painting. 

The'top surface, being mineral, is un- 
affected by weather orclimate. It really 
protects. 





Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis 


Cleveland 
Pittsburg 


Cincinnati 


New Orleans Kansas City 








Money Made by Every Member of the Family 


OUR CANNERS EXCEL IN need 
POINT OF REAL VALUE. ; 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything'used in the cap- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 














. The Raney Canner Company, -:- 














What’s Better Than Light Bread 


FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


oO 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 


MADE BY 


THF ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 














Yuh, Bill! yuh need n’ be sneakin’ 
erway, 
Fer yo’ mammy’s done seed yuh 
dodgin’ erroun’, 
Yuh low-down coon! Take dat mil- 


lion out 
En lay it dar by de crib on de 
groun’, 
Now lemme tell yuh, I knows right 
whar 
Dat million growed in de squire’s 
fence jam— 
Yuh, Bill! don’t lie! I seed hit dar! 


Don’t yuh open yo’ mouf, er I'll 
hit yuh, bam! 


I’s tired er preachin’ en preachin’, 
L is, 
En scrubbin’ 
bread, 
W’ilst yuh ’s er-nosin’ erbout in de 
weeds, 
Er gwine des so wid yo’ rat snake 
head, 


to yearn my honus 


Huntin’ er millions in yudder folks’ 
fiel’s. 
I’s er good min’ to whale yuh, big 
es yuh is, 
En tell de pahson to stan’ at de gate 
Wid Peter, en head yuh outen 


bliss. 
Jis gimme dat knife. Does yuh hear 
me, Bill? 
Han’ it right here, er I’ll knock 
yuh flat! 


Not ’ca’se I laks de pesky thing, 
Not ’ca’se I’m hongry, mind yuh 
dat— 


To make yuh travel fer yo’ sin 
I’s gwinter eat dis million up, 
Es slow en temptin’ es I kin; 
En yuh stan’ dar, lak er sheepy 





pup, 


She Stolen Melon. 


(The Third of a Series of Negro Dialect Poems by the Late John Charles MeNeill, 
Author of ** Songs, Merry and Sad,’’ and ** Lyrics From Cotton Land.’’ 


En hear de juice er-gurglin’ down 
Clean th’ough yo’ mammy’s goozle 
quill, 
En watch ’er lick ’er mouf, lak dis, 
En shake ’erse’f en grin er li’l! 


I sees hit now, er-layin’ dar: 


Two ha’ves es red es yo’ Sunday 
tie, 
En cool es ice—oh, gimme de knife! 
Lawd, boy, be quick, ’r I sholy 
die! 
Now, look at dat! Jis look fer 
shame! 


Did Hanner hab dat triflin’ chile, 

En raise ’em wid two shirts er year, 

En er plug tobaccer once’n er 
while? 


Wus’t her dat had dat crazy coon, 
Dat nigger so ongawdly mean 
He stolt er million en fotch it home, 
En ne’er knowed dat hit was 
green? 


Look here, nigger, dont’ yah know— 

Yuh ’s no mo’ sense ’en er hick’ry 
chunk!— 

Dat er green un allus will go plank, 

En er ripe un allus will go plunk? 


Now, ain’t dis here a purty come-off? 
W’ilst makin’ yuh drink yo’ bitter 
cup, 
{’s got so hongry en thirsty, I is, 
Dat I most could eat dis green 
un up. 


Don’t steal no mo’; but ef yuh does, 
Show dat yuh’s wiser ’en I thunk, 


By fetchin’ f’om de ’simmon-tree 
patch 

A million dat won’t say nothin’ but 
plunk. 


Watermelon ‘Rind Preserves. 





cere” and 


Dear Aunt Mary: In answer to 
“Farmer Girl’s” inquiry, I am glad 
to send the following recipe: 

In making watermelon rind pre- 
serves select the white, firm inner 
rind, ‘‘neither pink nor green.’”’ Cut 
in the desired shapes, not too thick, 
about a half inch will do. 


Make a brine of one pint of salt 
to one gallon of clean water, in 
which soak the rind over night. After 
this soak in clear water, changing 
the water three times, using each 
water one hour. 


Now weigh the rind and allow 
3-4 of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of rind. Put the sugar into 
the preserving kettle and add enough 
water to wet it thoroughly. Let this 
boil until it will spin a soft thread. 
Now add your rind, and put in the 
sliced peel of one lemon to each 
five pounds of fruit, and a_ small 
quantity of the lemon juice, and an | 
ounce of ginger root to each five | 
pounds of fruit. 

Let this boil until the rind is a 
rich clear pink, nearly red, Remove 
the rind to the jars, boil the syrup 

















A Running Water Supply Plant 


bopessd takes care of itself—furnishes its own power—requires no ateenece pa Pan  mepte 
is what you ses water eet for eve! 

cue” RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM ©. foot of fall from any nearby 
stream, spring or pond. An sas all Home and Farm uses, Irriga- 


tion, Town Plants, Railroad —— e Low in cost, high in efficiency. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Plans, E: Stimates and Book FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 













































a half hour longer, or until it 
‘nice and thick,-and pour over the 
rind. 

This is a sure-keep recipe. 
main precaution 
salt is all soaked out of the rind be- 
fore preserving. 
| If ‘Farmer Girl’ will follow these 
directions, using good judgment and 


How to Make the Kind That Do Not ‘“Sugar’’—Two Recipes From “Sin- 


Mrs. Horne. 


a little perseverance, I think she will 
be delighted with her preserves. 
SINCERB. 
Habersham Co., Ga. 





Watermelon Rind Preserves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: For watermelon 
rind preserves that will not sugar: 
Pare the rind, soak in salt and alum 
water over night (not too strong); 
wash thoroughly next morning. Then 
add sugar. Cook until you think it 
is done; then cook nearly as long 
again. When about two-thirds done, 
slice one or two lemons (owing to 
the size) to the gallon. 

MRS. EMMA L. HORNE. 
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How Can I Keep Beets?—Stuff Pep- 
pers With Chow-Chow. 


| Dear Aunt Mary: I wish some one 
| would tell me how to keep beets, 
| pickled or otherwise. I never had 
any success with them. 

Will say to Lela Geddie: Why 
|don’t you stuff your peppers with 
|chow-chow? It is simply fine that 
way. SINCERE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 


| 


| Open front houses are best for 
poultry in the South all the year, 
| and during the hot season they are 
| doubly good. Let the birds air off in 
;summer. Good air costs nothing, and 
| is just as useful as good feed. - Let 
| the birds have an abundance of it. 
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war on the flies. 


food refuse to eat it. 


water of shallow wells and is 
stagnant water. 
was famous for chills and fever, 


pot = aay 





FIGHT TYPHOID AND MALARIA THIS SUMMER. 


I have given my opinion about flies and typhoid. Flies are 
the product of filth, and typhoid is a filth disease, and without 
the filth and the flies typhoid would be a rare disease. 
When one gets into a glass of milk do not 
think it sufficient to take it out, and when one gets on your 
Make war on flies if you would avoid 
the germ diseases that they carry. 

Drain all places that harbor and breed mosquitoes, for they 
carry the chills and fever, at least one form does, and if you 
get rid of the malaria-bearing mosquito you will have no chills 
or fever if you use water from deep-driven wells. 
pure air in the swamps as anywhere, and malaria, the product 
of an animal plasmodium, never exists in the air, but in the 


Years ago the Eastern Shore of Maryland 


were afraid to visit the shore in summer. 
house along the bayside of the upper counties is crowded with 
summer boarders, for malaria has disappeared as people have 
found its cause and are using better water from deep artesian 
wells, and are fighting the mosquitoes. 
in one of the bayside counties told me that a case of chills and 
fever was about the last thing he expected to be called on for; 
and that county was formerly intensely malarious. 

Banish flies and the malaria mosquito and you will banish 
chills and typhoid, if you use good water. 


Make 


There is as 


carried by mosquitoes from 


and the people in Baltimore 
Now, every farm 


A prominent physician 


W. lk. MASSEY. 








Pickling Cucumbers and Beans— 
Growing Pansies. 


Dear Aunt Mary: For making cu- 
cumber pickles, I use the following: 
Small cucumbers washed and packed 
in glass jars with two teaspoonfuls 
of white mustard seed to each quart 
of pickles. A few pods of green pep- 
per and a pinch of salt; cover with 
Hein’z white vinegar, boil in the 
jar one hour, and seal. Almost any 
vegetable or fruit will keep if boiled 
in the can the proper length of time 
and properly seasoned and sealed. 

If you want sweet pickles add a 
half cup of sugar and a teaspoonful 
of whole spice. 

af 


Pickling Snap Beans. 


Beans are easily pickled. I usually 
put them in a mixed pickle of white 
onions, pepper, baby okra, baby cab- 
bage buds, and red and yellow and 
green cherry tomatoes, mixed, to 
show off the colors. 


& 


Pansies. 


If any of your readers. are 
interested in pansy culture, I will 
gladly give them the benefit of my 
experience which has been very suc- 
cessful. SINCERE. 

Habersham C., Ga. 





Likes Watermelon Pickles Better 
Than Preserves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I see that 
“Farmer Girl’’ is wanting to know 
how to make watermelon rind pre- 
serves. Here is our recipe for water- 
melon rind pickles which we consid- 
er superior to preserves: 

Peel rind, cut in squares. To one 
gallon of rind use from 1% pints to 
2 pints of granulated sugar. Let 
stand over night. Next morning take 
one-half gallon of good vinegar, (not 





too strong) to one gallon of rind. | 
Pour sirup off rind.into vinegar and | 
let come to boiling point, skimming | 
off scum. Add rind, cook until ten- | 
der. Add any desired flavor. Any} 
of the spices make a good flavor— | 
especially cloves and cinnamon. | 

MARGARET. 

Madison Co., N. C. 





Keeping the Boys on the Farm. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to drop 
a hint which I am intending for the 
farmers who have boys, and I have a 
notion that a good way to get this 
hint to the fathers is to give it a 
chance to leak out through the Home 
Circle. It is this: Encourage the 





boys by buying some _labor-saving 
farm implements. 

The weeder is good for first culti- 
vation and the spring-tooth cultiva- 
tor after you can’t use weeder. 

My boy was talking of leaving the 
farm this spring and seeking em- 
ployment in town. He said the farm 
was a hard job. So I bought a weed- 
er and a_ Hyde ° spring-tooth cul- 
tivator. He says now that he pre- 
fers staying on the farm to going 
to the city. By 

Tredell Co., N. C. 





Danger in Ice Waiter. 


Avoid ice water if you would be 
considerate of your stomach this hot 
weather. That is the advice given 
by a prominent physician, a stomach 
specialist. In his opinion the chill- 
ing of the stomach with ice water 
and other iced drinks is one of the 
most frequent causes of summer 
stomach disorders. Ice cold bever- 
ages may be taken safely by sipping, 
letting them become warm in the 
mouth before swallowing. But when 
gulped down they excite the stom- 
ach, causing a rush of blood to that 
organ, followed by a feeling of de- 
pression and faintness. No animal 
will drink ice water. Nature teaches 
them better, says this physician. 
Water and other drinks which are 
just cool, or even lukewarm, are far 
more refeshing and invigorating, al- 
though they may not please the pal- 
ate at once.—Philadelphia Record. 





Hints About Canning Fruit. 


In order to be successful in can- 


| ning fruit it is necessary that care 


be taken in the selection as well as 
in the preparation of the fruit. The 
best fruit should be selected and 
the jars thoroughly sterilized before 
the fruit is put into them. With 
the exception of pears and goose- 
berries, all fruits used for canning 
should be ripe when picked, and 
canned while fresh. Pears are bet- 
ter if picked before thoroughly ripe 
and allowed to ripen in the house, 
while gooseberries are used before 
they ripen. Do not begin the pro- 
cess of canning fruit until you have 
your fruit and cooking utensils all 


}in readiness and then complete the 


process as rapidly as_ possible. 
Granite or porcelain pans are best 
for this purpose and they should be 
shallow in order that the fruit may 
be only one layer deep. This al- 
lows it to cook quickly, which is the 
secret of its being light-colored and 
fine-flavored, and it also makes it 


possible to handle it so as to avoid 
breaking it. Never think to econo- 
mize by using old rubbers on the 
jars for you can buy a good many 
rubbers with the price of one jar 
of fruit.--The Housekeeper for July. 





They Were Twins. 


While President Roosevelt was 
holding an open-air reception at 
Syracuse, says The Cleveland Lead- 
er, a tall negro pushed his way for- 
ward through the crowd and eagerly 
grasped his hand. ‘“Yo’n me wah 
bo’n on the same day, Mistah Roose- 
velt,’” the darky enthusiastically 
said, his shining face almost cleft 
from ear to ear by a grin. 

“Delighted, indeed to hear it!” 
warmly responded the President, 
taking a fresh grip on the black 
hand and laughing heartily. ‘So 
you and I were born on the same 
day? Well, well!’’ 

“Yo’ am fo’ty-seven yeahs. old, 
suh?” 

“T am,’ was the quick answer. 

‘An’ yo’ war bo’n on Octobah 17, 
1858!” 

“Yass” 

“Ya-as, suh,” then exclaimed the 
darky, shaking all over with rap- 
ture; ‘‘ya-as, suh, Mr. Roosevelt, yo’ 
an’ me is bofe twins!”’ 





A Hint for Parsons, 


A Springfield clergyman is telling 
a story of his last vacation, which is 
probably better appreciated by his 
fellows who have served the Lord in 
the villages than those members who 
have ministered only to city charges, 
says an exchange. 

“T took over a pulpit in a little 
country town about twenty miles 
from here,’ he says, “‘conducted the 
services to an end, then waited for 
the usual invitation to dinner. Be- 
cause of some reason, it did not 
come. I was hungry as a bear, so 
finally, in desperation, I approached 
a prosperous-looking farmer, whom 
I had met before the service, and 
said, ‘Brother, won’t you come home 
to dinner with me?’ ” 

“Gladly, Parson,” 
“Where do you live?” 

“‘About twenty miles from here,’ I 
answered as airily as possible. 

“For one moment he looked dum- 
founded; then he saw the fun of the 
situation, and his hard old face 
broke into a thousand wrinkles as 
he grasped my hand, and said, ‘Par- 
son, let’s go over to my house for 
dinner. It’s a heap nearer’ than 
your’n.’ ” 


he answered. 





Bowel troubles are common among 
poultry in hot weather, and sloppy 
food increases the trouble. Too much 
starchy, heating food will also be 
bad. 
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LANTERNS. 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. £E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm.of 


Ula. M.S 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 











A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 











Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 











Are especially adapted for the “Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey's new book 


“Practical 














BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


{If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on small 
outlay of capital, send 
for my free booklet, 
which teaches you how. __: : : : : 


Canning Made Easy! 
1 








I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, Maryland. 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is madé easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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| “What's She News?” 








McCLELLAN WINS IN NEW YORK RECOUNT. 


The result of the recount in the notorious 
mayoralty election litigation in New York City 
makes clear McClellan’s title to the office. The 
election was held in 1905 and the recount was 
forced by William R. Hearst, who declared that 
he was defeated by fraud. McClellan, with every 
resource in his power, fought the investigation. 
The result gives neither contestant very great 
credit. Hearst’s charges have fallen to the 
ground, while McClellan’s opposition to a re- 
count puts him in the bad light of appearing will- 
ing to hold a great office with a cloud upon his 
title to it. 

J & ‘ 
GOVERNOR PATTERSON DEFEATS CARMACK. 


In Tennessee the unprecedented campaign be- 
tween ex-Senator Carmack and Governor Patter- 
son resulted in the re-election of Patterson to the 
Governorship by a popular vote of about 9,000. 
The Governor’s term in Tennessee is only two 
years (while many other States make it four and 
forbid immediate re-election) and there was a 
deep-seated sentiment that the custom of giving 
a good and diligent Governor a second term 
should not be violated in Patterson’s case. But 
the overshadowing issue was that of State-wide 
prohibition advocated by Carmack against the 
local option method of controlling the liquor traf- 
fic which was favored by Patterson. The result 
of a tumultuous and seething campaign leaves 
Patterson and his organization in control of the 
field. 

af & 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINATIONS FOR STATE OF- 
FICES. 


In the now historic Democratic Convention in 
Charlotte, Kitchin was nominated for Governor 
on the sixty-first ballot, Mr. Ashley Horne having 
withdrawn. The ticket nominated is as follows: 


Governor—W. W. Kitchin, of Person County. 

Lieutenant-Governor—W. C. Newland, of Cald- 
welt. 

Secretary of State—J. Bryan Grimes. 

State Treasurer—B. R. Lacy. 

Auditor—Major B. F. Dixon. 

Attorney-General—T. W. Bickett. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction—J. Y. 
Joyner. 

Commissioner of Agriculture—W. A. Graham. 

Corporation Commissioner—B. F. Aycock. 

Insurance Commissioner—J. R. Young. 

Commissioner of Labor and Printing—M. L. 
Shipman. 

Electors at Large—J. W. Bailey 
Murphy. 


and Walter 


ed Bd 
MINOR MENTION. 


Moral reforms are still gaining ground. With 
the talons of a State lottery once fastened in its 
vitals, Louisiana has just smitten also the race- 
track gamblers with a law forbidding their trade. 
As this paper goes to its readers, the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Denver is in session. It 
seems a foregone conclusion that Bryan will be 
nominated.—Much good to humanity may be ex- 
pected from the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress to meet in Washington September 21st to 
October 12th. It is held only once in three years, 
previous meetings having been in Paris in 1905 
and London in 1902.—The aged Bishop Henry C 
Potter, of New York, and the beloved and widely 
read Southern author, Joel Clandler Harris (Un- 
cle Remus), are both reported extremly ill, with 
scant hope of recovery in either case, 








The Old Ancestral Home: 


How We Should Think of 


Our Kinsfolk Over the Sea. 


Being Editor 


Poe’s Introduction to a Series of Letters He Will Write for 


Progressive Farmer 


Readers About His Trip Abroad. 


Here I am in New York, and to-day our ship 
will start to.take me across the broad Atlantic— 
morning, noon, and night; morning, noon, and 
night, and morning, noon and night again and 
again for eight days, possibly nine, with all the 
speed of throbbing and powerful engines, riding 
on the billows of an unfathomed sea, until the 
shores of old Scotland at last come into view. 

Going across the ocean is not a matter of much 
moment now: accidents by sea are probably few- 
er in proportion to traffic involved than accidents 
by land, and the number of Southerners who go 
abroad is probably increasing three times as rap- 
idly as the population. But with all the ease of 
ocean travel now, I wonder how many now start 
across without some thought of those three little 
barks that set out across the misty and mysteri- 
ous deep from the little port of Palos in 1492? 
Ever since the dawn of creation, through ages 
and ages, aeons and aeons, the great Atlantic 
had lashed itself with furious storms, had wearied 
itself with never-resting billows,—generations 
coming and going; empires rising and falling— 
while no man took up its perpetual challenge to 
search out the borders of its mighty realm. 
Centuries came and went, and yet it guarded its 
secret of a Newer World; the Indian on this side 
not even dreaming that the sun looked down on 
any other land, and the European held back by 
superstition and by dread from attempting to an- 
swer the Sphinx-like riddle of the mighty waters. 


we 


This is one of the thoughts that come to mind 
as we join in now with ‘‘those that go down to 
the sea in ships’: that it is only in the last half 
hour of human history, as it were, and only in 
the last minute of time, comparatively speaking, 
that man has brought the sea under his dominion, 
making it his servant to carry him from conti- 
nent to continent. 

Moreover, it is also only in the last half hour 
of human history that there have been any white | 
people in America. Europe isn’t really a foreign 
country: it is our old home. That is the idea I 
should like especially to impress upon our read- 
ers; and it seems to me that in our educational 
system we make a mistake in dealing only with 
what these last three or four generations have 
done here in America and ignoring the long and 
weary upward course of our forefathers through 
centuries of European history—just as if a son 
inheriting a princely fortune and our ancient and 
honorable name should emigrate to a new coun- 
try and yet fail to teach his children anything of 
the struggles by which his ancestors had de- 
veloped their sturdy virtues or acquired their 
broad possessions. Every liberty of which we 
poast, as Tom Watson points out in his “Story of 
France,’’ was cradled in Europe; it was over 
there that martyrs bled for the rights that we en- 
joy to-day, and that patient generations slowly 
wrought out the principles of government which 
have made us a happy people. 


& 


Really, therefore, as I have indicated, I am go- 
ing back to our old home,—much as if the son 
or grandson of one of your uncles who went out 
to California in the gold-hunting days of ’°49 
should come back now to see his relatives and 
the ancestral dwelling place. 

These men and women of Europe to-day are all 
our kinsfolk, even if we have let the relationships 
become indistinct and uncertain. It was in most 
eases only some chance, accident or whim, or at 
most, some change of policy in government, that 
caused our ancestors to come to America: with 
a slightly different turn of Fortune’s wheel you 
and I to-day would be Europeans, too. And even 


as it is, we cannot be indifferent to European 
history, nor find its pages meaningless for our 
times. Have you ever thought of it that your an- 


cestors—the men whose blood now courses in 
your veins—played some part in the whole mighty 
drama of the ages? When Caesar conquered 
Gaul, your ancestors and mine, wild, ferocious 
men, heard somewhere the tramp of the Roman 
legions. In the struggle between the old gods 
of mythology and the new and strange religion of 
the Christ of Galilee, your ancestors and mine 
were ranged on one side or the other. When the 
days of the martyrs came, it was our blood that 





ran in the veins of those who suffered at the 
stake or those who applied the burning torch. 
And as I look back through the dim centuries to 
where Peter the Hermit stands amid those 
strangely dressed men and women preaching a 
crusade for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, I 
know that my fathers and yours, either as mailed 
knights or as hard-featured and hard-living peas- 
ants, listened to the orator’s fiery words and left 
home and loved ones to fight the hated Turk. 
Through the nightmare of the Dark Ages, through 
the long years of feudal authority, in the bloody 
and fruitless wars that followed, what part did 
these kinsmen and kinswomen of ours play? 
There is the great castle with its towers and bat- 
tlements—and alas! with its dungeons, too! Did 
your kinsfolk and mine know the sunnier side of 
life in the days when knighthood was in flower, 
or did they know only the peasant’s bitter toil 
and dirty hovel—or perhaps torture and im- 
prisonment itself? 


af 


One thing at least a European trip and a survey 
of European history should do for a man: it 
ought forever to cure him of pessimism about the 
progress of the race. The curtain rises upon a 
stage of barbarism so fierce that the old Norse 
warriors on their forays are reported as finding 
especial delight in tossing captive babies from 
spear’s point to spear’s point. The boasted glories 
of “the age of chivalry’ become but a mockery 
when we recall that in its damp dungeons the 
limbs of innocent prisoners often rotted off, and 
that even the knightly vow to honor women ap- 
plied only to those of gentle birth. We have to 
look back but a few centuries to the time when 
men thought they did God-service by burning to 
death all with whom they disagreed about re- 
ligion. And even existence itself was hard and 
unlovely. 

So crude were the tools in use and so in- 
effectual the methods of industry that even with 
good government the masses would have been in 
want such as no class of people in the South 
knows to-day: a thirteenth century writer, for 
example reporting that the average harvest was 
only threefold the seed. But even this meager 
product was subject to grievous taxes to support 
more or less worthless kings and vicious counts 
until just prior to the French Revolution it is 
said that one-half of all the peasant earned was 
paid to the Government in direct taxes, and that 
after paying the additional feudal dues and chureh 
tithes, only one-fifth of his earnings was left him 
for the support of himself and family. 


& 


The scroll of European history unrolled before 
him, one looks back, too, to the time when the 
lives of men and women were at the unquestioned 
disposal of lord or monarch; when at the nod of 
some one in authority your ancestor or mine per- 
haps was hurried away to wear out his life with 
cause untried in some loathsome dungeon; and 
when men thought it the natural thing to die in 
wars in which no one but the king himself had 
any interest. 


Contrasting this picture with that of present- 
day American freedom, who can doubt the great 
truth uttered by Bishop Fitzgerald—that “the 
progress of humanity.under the rule of an all- 
wise, all-gracious, all-loving God, is forward, not 
backward’’? 

. 2 

It is these two or three thoughts that I would 
have my readers keep in mind in connection with 
the articles that I shall write— 

First, that we are ourselves the inheritors of 
ihe long years of old European history no less 
than our kinsfolk who now live there—just as 
the son who moves away no less than the son who 
stays at home is the heir of all the family tradi- 
tions that preceded his departure. 

Second, that these English and German and 
Scotch and Dutch and French are our kinsfolk 
left at the old home, and that so large a part of 
the real history of our race has been made with- 
in their borders that American history really 
deals, as I have said, with only the last half hour 
of human progress. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 

New York City, June 27, 1908. 
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‘to questions from our readers. 


Some Timely Farm 


Questions Answered. 





The subjects below are all discussed in reply 


questions, however, are printed, as we need the 
room for more answers. Possibly the very ques- 
tions you wanted to ask are answered below. 


ut 
SAVING RED CLOVER SEED. 


The seed of red clover is saved from the sec- 
ond blooming. The first blooming is cut for, hay 
and the second growth allowed to mature. The 
hay is then cut or left on the field in windrows 
of small size to completely dry out. It is then 
threshed and cleaned in a special clover huller. 
Special machinery is needed afterward to com- 
pletely clean it of weed seeds. Much of the seed 
is sold without this last recleaning, and clover 
seed have thus been the means of spreading weeds 
all over the land from imported seed. 


od 
SODA ON MILLET AND CORN. 


It may pay to scatter 75 to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda on the millet after it is up and 
when it is dry from rain or dew to prevent scald- 
ing the leaves. I never have used a plow in the 
corn field for many years and néver used nitrate 
of soda on corn, and do not believe it will pay. 
Corn should be planted on a well manured clover 
sod. Then the winter grain following will need 
only acid phosphate and potash, to be followed 
by peas and crimson clover and then back to the 
corn with the clover and manure. 


& 
SPRAYING FOR TOMATO ROT. 


To a correspondent who is troubled about to- 
mato rot, I will say: You might to some extent 
have checked the rot in the tomatoes by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture while the plants were 
young. I have tried pruning tomatoes but have 
never found that it pays to do so except in case 
of a small garden where room is an object and 
the plants can be set closely and trained to sin- 
gle stems on stakes. This will generally give the 
earliest crop, but the plants play out early and 
you must have a later planting to take their 
place. It is probable that the rotting will stop 
as the fruit advances, and even now it may do 
some good to spray for the later fruit with the 
Bordeaux mixture, but I think the rot will stop 
to a great extent later, as it is often confined to 
the earliest fruits. The best thing is to spray 
with Bordeaux as soon as the plants are started 
and spray several times till the fruit is nearly 
grown. 

& 
SEED POTATOES FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Messrs. Editors: What time is best to plant 
Trish potatoes for fall crop? I raised my seed po- 
tatoes this spring. I dug them and dried them in 
the shade, as some people said that was the way. 
Red Bliss is the kind I shall plant. Bh. S..8: 

Nash Co., N. C. 

You should cut the potatoes in halves at once 
and put them in a sort of windrow in a furrow 
and cover with pine straw, and see that they are 
kept from drying. Watch them from time to time 
and as soon as they show signs of sprouting is 
the time to plant. You should have cut and cov- 
ered them as soon as dug, to get earlier sprout- 
ing. They will probably be ready to plant early 
in August. Plant none that do not show signs of 
sprouting, and plant in deep furrows and cover 
very lightly till they grow and then gradually 
work the earth to them till level. Then cultivate 
shallow and level to retain moisture and never 
hill them as we do early potatoes, for at that 
time in the summer moisture is the thing you 





want to preserve, and deep turning up of the soil 


will hasten its drying out. 


& 
PUT A CROP BETWEEN CLOVER AND TO- 
BACCO. 


There is a prejudice among the growers of 
bright tobacco against either clover or peas pre- 
ceding tobacco, while growers of dark tobacco in 
Virginia depend almost entirely on clover to make 
their tobacco. And yet even the growers of bright 
tobacco value a soil that has a good deal of 
humus in it and will clear up a pine thicket to 
get this. While clover immediately preceding 
bright or mahogany tobacco may not be advisable, 
I would nevertheless use crimson clover and peas 


But few of the|and the tobacco. 


would always put another crop in between these | 
I suppose that in your section | 
you grow the mahogany leaf, and in that case I| 
would not advise you to sow clover this fall on 
land to go in tobacco next spring. But I am sure | 
that by a good rotation of crops and the improve- 
ment of the soil through the use of the legumes 
you can increase the amount and improve the 
quality of your tobacco. If I could not do this I 
would drop the tobacco and grow crops that 
would let me improve the soil. 


& 
FOUR REASONS WHY ROTATION OF CROPS IS 
A GOOD THING. 


One correspondent wishes me to tell why rota- 
tion of crops is a good thing. I will give four 
reasons: 

(1) Because no plants thrive long if compelled 
to feed on their own decay. 

(2) Different crops take plant food in different 
proportions, and the same crop grown continuous- 
ly uses up what is available in the soil of that 
which it particularly prefers. At Rothamsted, 
England, they grew potatoes year after year on 
the same land until it utterly failed to make po- 
tatoes. But when they then put it in barley, it 
made seventy-five bushels per acre. The potatoes 
needed the mineral matters, phosphoric acid and 





potash, and had drawn them down till there was 


not a sufficient amount of these to make potatoes, 
but still an abundance for barley. 


(3) Constant clean cultivation and exposure to 
the sun burn up the humus or decayed vegetation 


in the soil, the home of the soil bacteria that 


work for the farmer, and the bacteria perish, so 
that the soil becomes literally a dead soil. Ex- 
posure to sunshine is death to the microscopic 
forms of plants that we call bacteria. Even those 
forms that are the causes of disease cannot en- 
dure the sunshine, and one of the very best means 
for sterilizing waste matters like sewage is to 
expose it to sunlight. 

(4) We introduce the legume crop in our ro- 
tations because they furnish forage for stock and 
enable us to keep up the humus, makifig material 
in the soil, and in their growth get us the nitro- 
gen we need, which we would otherwise have to 
buy. The vital point in any rotation is the main- 
tenance and increase of the organic decay, the liv- 
ing soil, for, as has been well said, ‘‘sand and 
clay are only the dead skeleton of a soil, humus 
is its life,’ and in no way can we keep up this 
life in the soil but by a rotation of crops that 
will be restoring what is wasted in the sale crops. 

Your rotation would be improved by sowing 
crimson clover among your corn to prevent win- 
ter waste and make a feed crop in the spring that 
will come off before sowing the peas for hay. 
Then wheat and clover one year, and then manure 
the sod and back to corn. In this way your land 
will always be protected in winter and will gain 
humus. W. F. MASSEY. 





DOES RED CLOVER INOCULATE ALFALFA? 


It would be interesting to know if the alfalfa 
of ‘‘Windemero” is well supplied with nodules. 
Perhaps the land was supplied with red clover 
bacteria and that these have taken to the alfalfa, 
for it is by no means certain that one form of 
these plants may not take to a new host. 


of 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


I am glad to see so full a list of institutes for 
the summer. I do not know in which party I am 
to travel, but I have promised Dr. Butler to spend 
a month at the North Carolina Institutes. For 
the last few years I have been talking to the 
farmers of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and it will be a great pleasure to meet again the 
farmers of the Old North State, in whose interest 
T have so long been identified, and for whom I 
have been working so many years. 
7 
GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 

I would like to say to my old friend Daniel 
Lane that if all the good farmers like him would 
do a little missionary work among their neigh- 
bors they could awake an interest among them 
for reading and for better farming. One man 
with the influence and standing of Mr. Lane in 
his community could not only help the paper, but 
in a still greater degree help his neighbors by 
getting them to read and study their profession. 


Bd 
GREATER FIELD FOR MONEY-FARMING IN 
THE SOUTH. 


There is no doubt, as Mr. Lutts says, that there 
is a greater field for profit in farming in the 
South than in the North. The Southern farmer 
can grow the grains that the Northern farmer 


‘in the cotton crop a better money crop than any 


in the North if treated right. He can grow a 


without buying the protein feed 
farmer must buy, for the cottonseed and the cow 
pea will furnish him this. 


rains wash the soluble nitrates from the soi 


grows, and make as heavy crops of them. He has 


greater supply of legume forage high in protein 


than the Northern farmer, and can run a dairy 
the Northern 


to the soil in spring. Then in the South we have 
so much shorter a time for heavy winter feeding, 


can pasture during most of the time, and hence 
cattle should be more cheaply raised than in the 





too in the improvement of land for tobacco, but 


which a growing crop would catch to be returned 


while if there is a growing crop on the land one 


North. In fact, in our coast country, cattle do 
so well in the cane-brakes all winter that there 
has been a great deal of carelessness even where 
cattle are kept. With the contraction of the 


grazing lands of the West, as the country is being| hours and a half is pretty quick work. 


taken up in farms, there is certain to be again 


Some Important Things in Recent Issues. 


profit in winter feeding of beef cattle in the East. 
The man who has been feeding corn to beeves 
this past winter certainly can now make a great 
profit at present prices. 
Then the mules: mules are probably as good 
work animals as can be had on the Southern 
farms, but keeping mules only, means that they 
must be bought out of the cotton crop, and there 
is no reason why the Southern farmer should not 
keep mares and raise his own mules. I hope 
that all our farmers will study what Mr. Lutts 
says. 

a 
A LAND OF MILK AND MONEY. 


And while you are making the South a land of 
milk and money you can make all the more cot- 
ton on a smaller area of land because of feeding 
the cows or beeves. 

Study that record from the A. & M. College 
berd. When a man makes $880 worth of manure 
in nine months, what a crop of corn he can make 
with that manure spread broadcast, and what a 
crop of small grain following it to be followed 
by peas and then to cotton, with cash in his 
pocket to dictate prices to the fertilizer men and 
uno fertilizer to buy except acid phosphate and 
potash for the peas. 

What an area of land you would have to culti- 
vate in cotton that makes 150 to 200 pounds of lint, 
per acre, to equal the amount of money that was 
made from those cows?. I believe that you would 
never get there. But with the cows and the ma- 
nure it would not be long before you would be 
talking about 1,000 pounds of lint per acre on 
only one-fifth the land that now makes the 200 
pounds, and crops of corn and small grain that 
would soon be something more than “‘supplies,”’ 
but would be putting money in your purse. But 
the men who imagine that it does not pay to 
grow anything but cotton will probably keep on 
with the 150 to 200 pounds per acre and keep 
poor and keep their land poor. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Every step of civil advancement makes every 
-|man’s dollar worth more. In California, the 


| I , Mr. Lutts is also right| country where it grew—what would it buy? A 
in calling it folly to let land lie bare of growing] few years since, it would buy a shanty, dysentery, 
plants in winter in the South, where the winter| bad company, and crime. 


There are wide coun- 
1] tries, like Siberia, where it would buy little else 
to-day than some petty mitigation of suffering. 
In Rome it will buy beauty and magnificence. 
Forty years ago a dollar would not buy much in 
Boston. Now it will buy a great deal more in our 
old town, thanks to railroads, telegraphs, steam- 
ers, and the contemporaneous growth of New 
York and the whole country.—From Emerson’s 
Essay on ‘‘Wealth.’’ 





Putting away thirteen tons of hay in three 
Learn 
how on page 11. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hicgs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write aod get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, 











BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


All Prices Unusually Attractive. 





AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 








4 years old and over ..--.....-.-.-.- 1st, 5th 

3 years old and under 4-.-.--...... 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 .-.---..-- 2nd, 5th 
PPOAUCS OF MIATS o..00.c2ccce ence Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over 
3 years old and under 4 
Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oolumbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Ist, 2nd 
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POLAND CHINAS 


Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


$ $8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
a Save one for seventeen years. 
any Home Farm is headquarters in 
south “si cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
- Bold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 























DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty iselect lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; thirty- 
seven great big red fox cubs, 6 for $25; forty 
broken fox hounds, young dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 





—.F You WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey =Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black 5S Dogs 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





ee 
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Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. PIGS. PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sunnyside Farms, 
W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 








Southdown Sheep, Essex Pigs, 
and Angus Cattle. 


Some choice Early Spring lambs. Ready for 
immediate shipment. Pigsfor May and Aug. 
delivery and two choice yearling bulls, 1st class 
stock only. 


a, © ° = 


Tobaccoville, WN. C. 


Co LLIES The Kind that wiil 
=———— drive your Hogs, your 
Shee our Cattle. The useful ana 
faith FAR DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree = a of 
the book, when requested. “The ful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him 80,” van each 
puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
‘acturer, and man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
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Delaying the skimming too long 
makes rancid butter. 

Good butter has never been made 
from poor cream. Keep the cream in 
good condition sure. 

To succeed with the dairy, feed 
your soil, feed your cows, and feed 
your mind on dairy thoughts. 

The sooner milk is set away in a 
cool place for the cream to rise, the 
more cream there will rise to the 
top. 

Every time cream is added to the 
cream jar, stir the whole contents, so 
that it will be well mixed and pro- 
mote even ripening of the cream. 
There should be no smoking about 
where the milking is done or about 
the milk at any time. Milk absorbs 





the bad qualities of tobacco smoke 
quickly. 

Stirring milk that 
some time prevents some of the 
cream from rising. Do not molest 
the milk after it is set, till the skim- 
ming is done. 

When conditions are unfavorable 
for cream to rise before bad condi- 
tions show up, put less milk in each 
vessel; and the cream. will reach the 
top more quickly. 

Many imagine that butter that 
tastes too bad for table use is good 
enough to cook with; 


its cause being removed. 


— 


has been set | 





Drops of Dairy Cream. 


where cows could be bought when 
fresh ones were needed and then sold 
again when they were dry. 

Using burned lime on manure 
drives off ammonia, while ground 
limestone would help the manure. 
Dairymen who try to keep the gut- 
ters clean by the use of lime err 
here often. 

So feed and care for calves that 
they are playful and frisky. Calves 
in such condition show good promise 
of useful futures. The dispirited calf 
does not play, for the reason that it 
lacks an abundance of life. 

It is a small matter to throw corn 
or some other green crop over a 
fence for cows when late summer 
pasture gets short, if the green crop 
is growing at the right time; and 
such, supplements to short pasture 
are profitable. 


To compare the value of butter 


fat, consider that six pounds of it 
will make about seven pounds of 
butter. With this point in mind, 


one can figure how he can sell the 
butter fat to the best advantage, as 
butter or in the cream, provided he 
has reached the point where he can 
tell how rich the cream is. 

Cornell University gives one ex- 
ample of what can be done toward 
breeding up a dairy herd. A start 
was made with a cow whose limit 


|} was 225 pounds of butter a- year; 


but the bad | 
taste is merely covered up, without| bred sire, her daughter made 275 


but when she was bred to a pure 


pounds a year. Pure bred sires were 


|used regularly on the successive off- 

No dairy herd was ever built up to|spring, and two cows of the fourth 
a great capacity of profit-making if; generation made 450 pounds of but- 
the cows were bought almost any-|ter each a year. 





Cow Bloated at Times. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a cow that 
has been sick ten days. She eats but 
little and seems bloated at times. She 
is constipated. I drenched her with 
two pounds of salts and two pounds 
of lard. It seemed to do her good at 
the time, but she is worse. She 
stands and grunts. Please tell what 
to do for her. 


I think we all ought to make usa 
scrap book, for most every Progres- 
sive Farmer has a recipe worth dol- 
lars. I can’t do without it. 

M. L. S. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vet- 
erinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station.) 


While the symptom of constipation 
is evident, the cause for it, and in- 
deed the disease itself, is not made 
manifest in. the description given 
above. 


The trouble is most probably some 
bowel derangement, though some of 
the infectious diseases also show all 
of the symptoms enumerated. 

The treatment given for the con- 
stipation would usually be sufficient, 
thought the salts may be made more 
effective by adding one teaspoonful 
each of nux vomica and ginger. An 
enema of soapy water may often be 
used to assist ee purgative action 
also. 

The following may be used 
stimulate the bowels and hold 
check undue fermentation: One-half 
teaspoonful nux vomica, 1 teaspoon- 
ful ginger and 1 tablespoonful of 
hyposulphite of soda. This dose to 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


be repeated three times daily. 


| 





|one, 
| milkers, 


How to Treat Garget. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 
[I am expecting to come fresh 
at any time. The right hind teat 


and quarter first became enlarged, 
with little milk secreted from them, 
now the whole udder is enlarged the 
size of half-bushel basket. Please 
advise remedy. 

BH. D. LEGRAND. 


(Answered by G. A. Roberts, Vete- 
rinarian N. C. Experiment Station.) 


The trouble 

especially 
and 
or ‘“‘garget.” 


is rather a common 

among the _ better 
is called mammitis’”’ 
The causes may be 
numerous’ including an infectious 
variety, but commonly occurs just 
previous to or following calving. 
The udder being full, it is subject 
to injuries of various kinds, such as 
lying down on it, and being struck 
with a stone or other objects. 

The treatment consists in keep- 
ing the udder stripped by frequent 
milkings, and gently but thoroughly 
kneading it. Frequent applications 
of very warm water continued for 
fifteen minutes at a time are ser- 
viceable, and after rubbing dry, the 
following ointments should be ap- 
plied: Two tablespoonfuls of gum 
camphor dissolved in a teacupful of 
fresh lard, to which-an ounce of 
fluid extract of Belladonna may be 
added to advantage. 





to | 
in| 





Scatter snuff in the nests to keep 
vermin out. If snuff cannot be had, 
fine smoking tobacco may be used. 
Do not put much in the nest at a 
time, but use a little and repeat the 

| application often. 
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Handling Hay on a Stock Farm. 





By a Small Investment You Can Lighten Your Labor by Half—The 
' Unloading Rig and How It Works. 





By A. L. French, R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


How are you handling your hay? 
The writer saw a man pitching hay 
into a barn by hand recently when 
an investment of $15 in an unloading 
outfit would have paid him 50 per 
cent. per day in cash to say nothing 
of the saving of the muscle of his 
help. This man had never pitched a 
load of hay himself and so had no 
idea of the killing job it is to fork 
hay up into a high loft during the 
heat of the day. The writer of this 
pitched many a ton before the time 
of the improved haying tools and 
knows by hard experience that it 
don’t pay to work men to death when 
by the investment of a little money 
the labor may be lightened fully 50 
per cent. 

Several kinds of unloading rigs 
are manufactured now that work to 
perfection. Ten years ago we used in 
one large high barn in Ohio the Ro- 
chester hay slings which work per- 
fectly where the mows are high, giv- 
ing us plenty of room to work. With 
this rig we have unloaded a ton of 
hay in five minutes many a time. 


Quick Work That Saved a Crop. 


Just to show what quick work 
may be done when time presses, I 
will say that one day at 11 o’clock 
in the morning we had a fine lot of 
clover and timothy in the meadows 
in perfect condition. Thunder heads 
were showing in the southwest and 
we knew by the feeling of the at- 
mosphere that a storm was due with- 
in a few hours at least. We made the 
proposition to Theodore that if that 
hay was in the barn before the rain 
came there would be an extra dol- 


the poles and the barn build a 50 
foot rick twenty-five feet high and 
sixteen feet across. 


Hay Loader Not Needed With Le- 
gumes, 


The hay loader is a profitable tool 
where the grass hays are produced 
largely, but where the legumes are 
used mainly for hay, as with us here, 
we may dispense with the loader, as 
we know the best quality of legume 
hay requires that it be cured in the 
cock to a great extent, and, of course, 
the loader is used only on hay in 
windrow or swath. 

When crops are used from which 
to make hay early in the season a 
tedder will often pay for itself in 
one day. We do not use this ma- 
chine here, however, as our haying 
is done principally after July st, 
when the weather is generally fair. 


The Low-Wheeled Wagon for Haul- 
ing Hay. 


A low-wheeled wagon is’ within 
the reach of almost any farmer and 
where the fields are fairly level— 
so that the draft will not be too 
heavy—no tool will pay better than 
will one of these wagons covered 
with a flat rack seven by sixteen feet. 
A ton of hay may be forked into one 
of these rigs at about one-half what 
it would cost to get it into a high 















































BUMPER CROPS 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


With the finest crop prospects ever before American agricul- 
ture—big crops of all kinds practically assured in nearly every 
locality and a world-wide shortage of grain and other food sup- 
plies that insures good prices—there was never a better time to 
make that most profitable of all farm investments—the purchase 
of aDE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 

Nobody who has the milk of one or more cows to separate can 
have good reason to delay making this investment, nor for being 
tempted to try ‘‘something else’’—with the wide gulf of differ- 
ence in every practical way between the new and improved 1908 
De Laval separators and any other possible means of cream sepa- 
ration. 

A De Laval separator tells its own story best. Order direct or 
through the nearest agent. A catalogue, to be had for the asking, 
is the next best thing. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
— av General Offices: CTO MONTREAL 
74 Gontcanot Staeer, “* Sooo” 


1218 & 1215 Firsert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
107 St STREET 
N Ew YOR K. PORTLAND, OREG. 


OrumM & SACRAMENTO STS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















frame. Wheat, hay, corn fodder, 














ensilage, etc, are all handled with 
the greatest economy on this sort of 
a frame. We built ours by making a 
frame of 2x8’s set edgewise, then 
board across these with seven-foot 
inch fence boards, then bind the ends 
of the boards with a couple of 


















lar in his pay envelope that night. 
The hay loader was hooked to the 


rear of the big low-wheeled hay wa- | 


gon. The big Percheron mares were 
sent straddle of one of those great 
fluffy windrows of sweet-smelling 
hay. Two good husky fellows took 
care of the hay as it came up and 
tumbled into the rear of the flat hay 
frame. When a ton was loaded the 
writer jumped down, slipped the 
loader loose, and Theodore and 
the big mares went up the bridge 
and into the great barn on the 
jump. A team off 1700 pound 
Clydesdales were already hitched to 
the rope at the end of the barn and 
when the whip popped a thousand 
pounds of hay went into the mow on 
the run. We were back at the start- 
ing place by the time Theodore had 
the pulleys attached to the other set 
of slings, when the other thousand 
pounds went in as quickly as the 
first. Dinner time didn’t come that 
day, but at 2.30 o’clock in the after- 
noon the rain came in torrents. But 
we didn’t care, for we were sitting 
on the last load of hay. Thirteen 
tons had been’ secured in exactly 


three hours and thirty minutes by | right. 


the watch. 


It Pays to Invest in Good Tools. 


Don’t you think the money invest- 
ed in those tools paid? Of course it; cow, but in the handling of the 
paid 100 per cent. on that job alone. | milk after it has left the cow. If 
It is simply good business, my| due to the eating of onions or other 
friends, just good business, and you | objectionable plants, she should be 
Our hay barn| kept up a few hours before milking. 
here is rather low, so we use a dou-| With the advent of warm weather, 
ble harpoon fork and a wire. cable} greater care in handling the milk 
Then when|is always necessary, if a good pro- 
the barn is full we attach one end of} duct is desired. 
the cable to the gable end, the other | certain kinds of germs into the milk, 
to a post set in the ground a hun-| which multiply rapidly, is the most 
dred feet away, set a pair of 35-foot| probable caus of your 
poles under the middle, and between 


can’t get around it. 


for the car to run on. 





| pieces of 1x3, nailing through the 
|two pieces of 1x8, and the ends of 






| the cross boards with No. 12 wire 
| nails, clinching on the under side. 


Don’t Let Your Hay Get Too Ripe. 








Don’t make the mistake of allow- 
ing your hay to become too ripe be- 
fore cutting. We begin to cut be- 
fore, or at least as soon as the grass 
is in full bloom, and rush the work 
as fast as possible. The grasses and 
clovers lose greatly in food value and 
fertility if allowed to produce seed 
before cutting. We often cut the last 
of the crop and cock up into large 
high cocks if there is danger of the 
hay getting over ripe. 




























Unclean Milk. 


| Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 
| which has been fresh four months. 
|For two months past the milk and 
| butter has not been fit for use. The 
milk has a good rich color, but 
smells badly and tastes strong. The 
cow is in good order, and eats plen- 
ty please tell me something to give 
her to make the milk and butter all 
J. J. SCALES. 



















(Answered by G. A. Roberts, Veteri- 
narian N. C. Experiment Station.) 


The trouble is not likely with the 















The getting in of 








trouble. 
Among the most likely faults in the 











how must I feed to prevent horses 
from gnawing. 
feeding, what is the best thing to do 
to stop it? 


and what is the remedy? 
causes horses to eat their manure, 
and how prevent it? I would like to 
have some of your readers to give 
me their experience on these ques- 
tions. 
starting out. The 


handling of milk may be mentioned: |the neck are contracted, and at the 
First, the milk pail possibly has not|same time air is sucked by the ani- 
been thoroughly scalded in “‘boiling|mal. Such a horse is called a ‘“‘wind 
water,” or if scalded, may have been | sucker.” 

rinsed in shallow well or spring wa- 
ter, not 
drainage. 
may not have been sufficiently clean-|er and stall should be covered with 
ed before milking, or the hands may | iron. 
have been moistened with milk or|or projections of any kind, will have 
water, and the excess, containing |a tendency to stop the habit. 

dirt from the hands or udder, drop- 
ping into the milk. 
mosphere of the place of milking. |food and water. 
The air may be laden with dust, and|adwult worm pass out in the feces 
foul-smelling odors, which could be|and are taken in by other animals 
largely obviated by milking in the|through the feed and water. 

open air, preferably in the pasture, 
if the barn or shed are at fault in|develop to the mature 
cleanliness. 
which the milk is stored. The cellar | rienced. 
or cave may be so contaminated and /|condition, or fed on one kind of 
foul that germs may enter the milk |food, are 
or the odors be absorbed by it. The/troubled with 
crocks and pans, like the milk pail, | Remedies to destroy 
must also be scrupulously cleaned |much more effective after a fast of 
each time before using. 
tle experimenting, you should have|one or two doses, for horses, will 
no trouble in 
where your difficulty lies. 


It is a common thing for some 
protected from  surface|horses to crib in the barn or stall. 
Second, the cow’s udder | In such cases the edges of the mang- 


Box stalls without mangers 


(2) Worms gain access to the 
Third, the at-|stomach and intestines through the 
The eggs of the 


After once gaining access, they 
stage and 
Fourth, the place in|cause the trouble frequently expe- 
Horses that are out of 


especially likely to be 
intestinal worms. 
worms”) are 
hours. 


With a lit- | forty-eight Turpentine in 





just | prove an excellent remedy. The 
|turpentine should be diluted. with 
raw linseed oil, as the pure form 


determining 





What to Do for a Horse That is a| will blister the mouth and throat. 


Doses should be given once daily 
for two or three days, followed by 
a purgative to expel the worms. 

Pieventive treatment for worms 
is much more satisfactory. Ani- 
mals should be kept in good, vig- 
orous condition by providing a bal- 
anced ration. Salt should be reg- 
ularly supplied. The quarters 
should be kept clean and sanitary. 
Often a variety of laxative food, 
supplemented with a tonic medi- 
cine, will cause the animal to re- 
cover its normal condition. 
symptoms of the horse de- 
scribed above, such as eating the 
manure and earth,- and ‘cribbing’ 
in the stall, indicates that he has 
worms and is badly out of condition. 

(1) ‘‘Cribbing” or gnawing, as the|He should be fed regularly on nu- 
querist states it, is a habit or vice|tritious food, and by following out 
in horses. Sometimes the object is|the directions given, a cure should 
grasped, after which the muscles of | be effected. 


“Cribber’” and is Wormy. 


Messrs. Editors:—Please tell me 
If it is caused by 


What causes horses to get wormy 
What 


I am a young farmer just 
MOSES R. SYKES. 


(Answer by Dr. R. S. Curtis, N. C. 
Experiment Station.) 
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FOR NEXT WEEK. 


That State Live Stock Breeders’ Association is 
a live and timely topic. Mr. French will have 
something interesting to say to the milk men, 
beef men, hog men and sheep men. 

Cheat—is it poison, and do oats turn to cheat? 
—these are some questions by two or three corre- 
spondents to be answered next week. 





Keep Your Barnyard and Premises Clean in 
Summer—this is the subject of a wholesome prac- 
tical talk by Professor Massey. 

Some cabbage and tomato diseases and what to 
do for them may be looked for on our fruit and 
trucking page. y 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS WANTED MORE 
PROMPLTY. 


A wide-awake farmer said to us last fall: 
“Why can’t we get the Department to publish the 
fertilizer bulletins each year before we buy our 
fertilizers instead of waiting until after we have 
put them in the ground, when it is too late for 
the information to help us?’ And now just as 
the State Bar Association is instructing a special 
committee to see if it can do something to re- 
move the great delay in publishing the Supreme 
Court and legislative reports, a letter comes from 
another farmer in the western part of the State 
asking if we can explain why ‘‘agricultural bulle- 
tins are so late in coming out.’’ He went on to 
say that they were usually six months late in get- 
ting to the readers in the rural districts—too late 
for the advice to be heeded until another season. 
“Couldn’t you or*some one in position to do so,” 
the writer continued, ‘‘prevail upon the proper 
authorities to get these bulletins out promptly? It 
would be of great benefit to the people.” 

The points are well taken. We have no desire 
to criticise the authorities, for we do not know 
whether or to what extent they are at fault, but 
these complaints from Progressive Farmer read- 
ers are registered along with those of the lawyers 


most interested for a prompter publication and 
distribution of public documents which are in- 
tended to benefit them. 





LOOK UP THESE POINTS. 


Alfalfa questions continue to come in. There 
are some interesting alfalfa facts on page 2, 
showing what alfalfa is doing in Mississippi for 
those who try. 

There are several vegetables you 
sowing now for winter use—page 15; 

If you want to hatch and raise little chickens | 
all summer,you should know how to feed them 
page 14. 


can begin 





Does your cow’s milk smell and taste strong? | 
Possibly the surroundings of barn or milk house | 
are not clean. See page 11. | 

Pickles and preserves out of watermelon rinds 
—there some good recipes on pages 6 and 7. | 

Do you understand why rotation of crops is a. 
good thing? How to prepare your Irish potatoes | 
for fall planting? The proper rotation for clover | 
and tobacco? These and other farm questions 
on page 9. | 


The ‘old folks at home,’’ our old ancestral | 
home across the sea, and how we ought to think | 
of them, is Editor Poe’s foreword (page 8) to his | 
series of letters on his foreign trip. It ought to | 
be read aloud in every family circle to which this | 
paper goes. | 

| 





A WORD FOR GOOD ROADS. | 


| 


It is interesting to notice the position taken by | 
the Democratic State platform in favor of good | 
roads. The section reads: 


“We regard with approval the increased inter-| 
est in permanent road-building, and recognizing | 
that the advantages in the way of greatly in-| 
creased land value, in the quick and easy trans- | 
portation over good roads, and the consequent | 
saving of wear and tear on stock and vehicles is | 
no longer an experiment, but a plain practical | 
fact, as seen in those sections of North Carolina, | 
and other States where such roads are in use; | 





to show that there is a demand among the people 





and believing that with a constantly improving | 





school system, a system of good roads, linking 
the East with the Piedmont section, and the 
Piedmont with the mountain section, will be of 
great good to North Carolina, therefore, we recom- 
mend this spirit of internal improvement to the 
people of our State for their investigation, and 
suggest that the next General Assembly take 
such action on this matter as may seem best.’’ 


There is perhaps greater need for favorable 


freight rates that will encourage the East, West 
| 

/and Piedmont to exchange commodities than for 
|/a system of country roads connecting these sec- 


tions. The good roads most needed by the farm- 


ers are those that will help them most in getting 


| their products to their near-by markets, 
{ 





AGAINST RACE-TRACK GAMBLING IN LOUTIS- 
IANA. 

The fight to suppress race-track gambling was 
won in Louisiana when the bill became a law a 
few days ago after an extremely exciting debate 
If enforced the law cannot fail to 
have a most salutary effect. Governor Folk, of 
Missouri, in sending his congratulations said: 


and close vote. 


“This evil was banished from Missouri three 


j years ago, and the results have been so satisfac- 


tory that no public man in the State to-day would 
dare suggest a return to the days of race-track 
gambling.”’ 





HOW SHALL GEORGIA’S AGRICULTURAL 


HIGH SCHOOLS GET MONEY? 


In Georgia the eleven agricultural high schools 
recently established by act of the Legislature find 
themselves balked for lack of money. Unless the 
State provides mouey to operate them they cannot 
open this fall and Governor Smith has placed the 


responsibility squarely before the Legislature now 
in session. One contention is that the districts 
and not the State should support these schools, 


| that the State was to give to the schools only the 


revenues derived from the sale of fertilizer tags. 
The other contention is, that the tax on fertilizers 
is far too low in Georgia, which collects only 10 
cents a ton, while neighboring States collect 25 
cents. This extra 15 cents a ton would yield, it is 
argued, a good measure of relief without in- 
creasing the prices on fertilizer. 





Cheap at $10 a Year. 


Messrs. Editors: I am _ highly 
pleased with The Progressive Farm- 
er. It would be cheap to any farmer 
at $10 a year, if he would only put 
into practice its teachings. 


Mere is a 


What Will the Weather be This Month? 


Good Table to Guess by—It is the Record of 


the Agricultural Department’s 





S. D. HELMS. 











THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, July 3, 1908. 
Cotton, best grades -.-.._.-_-_.... 11% 
ff grades. ™m to 10% 


























July Weather for a Number of Years, Made by 
Weather Bureau. 














Richmond, Va. | Columbia, S. C.| Raleigh, N.c. | W soy: nae Charlotte, N. C.| 4 snevill 
DATA OBSERVED. Average for 10 Average for Average for | AU EEROE for Average for |* gogathed aS 
, Dy) res . 9 Aas . é as 9 res = 
years. 20 years. 21 years. | 37 years. 29 years. 5 years. 
| 
Mean or normal temperature -.-.....-----.-- 78 degrees..-..---. 81 degrees ._.--- 78 degrees_.....| 80 degrees_.....| 79 degrees.-_...- 72 degrees 
Warmest July—Year and temperature ---..-| 1900—81 deg. ---- 1893—83 deg. ---- 1887—81 deg. ---- 1872-—84 deg. .--- 1881—82 deg. .... 1907—74 deg. 
Coldest July—Year and temperature ----..-- 1906—77 deg. -.-- 1891—77 deg. ...- 1891—74 deg. ..-- | 1891—77 deg. --.-|+1891—75 deg. ---- 1904—71 deg. 
Highest recorded temperature in July ---.-- 1900—99 deg. ..-- 1899—105 deg. .-.| 1887—103 deg..--| 1879—103 deg. .--| 1887—102 deg....| 1907—91 deg. 
“owest recorded temperature in July ------ 1906—57 deg. ---- 1892—54 deg.....| 1892—58 deg. -.-- 1890—58 deg, ---- 1891—55 deg. .-.- 1904—51 deg. 
Average rainfall for month -_._-.....-.------ 4.50 inches --.-- 6.06 inches .....] 6.15 inches ---.-- 6.73 inches ----- 5.38 inches ----- 5.41 inches. 
Average number days with .01 inch or more| 13 days ---.-..---- iO ree Weanve..-<..5.| ISAS -...2.55- IG. GAYS:. ... 5-22 | 15 days. 
| \ 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 





The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 




















lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 
Fancy 84% to ep 
(of, | 8 to 8 
Machine picked Bito 3% 
achine picke : : 
Bunch 04 to ifs ing grades and uses 
Spanish peanuts__...--....-.-.- 95 to 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8.C., July 3, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed........ 84 to 8% 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 834 
D. 8. Butts 7 
Butter—Creamery-~-__-_..........-... 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ..........-.... 
Pearl meal 


instructions 








27 
18% 
1 
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STERILIZED TOMATO JUICE. 


My process of sterilizing tomato juice 
from ripe tomatoes, inferior tomatoes and 
waste in canning tomatoes gives the follow- 


(a) Grade is used in packing sour pickles. 

(b) Grade is used in making catsup. 

(c) Grade is used in packing sweet pickles. 

(ad) Grade is used in making sauce. 

(e) Grade is used in making wine. 

I manufacture all the above grades, cat- 
sup, sauce and pack pickles. 
rights for this process to packers of canned 
tomatoes and others. 


buy 5,000 gallons of this juice made by my 
process at 25c. per gallon. 


G. I. SMITH, 








LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 
Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED WoOoDOR STEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 

112 Mill Street, Kansas City, Mo- 











I sell factory 


I give, in person, full 
for all the above. I want to 


COATS, N. C. 

















Corn, mixed 

Oats—Clipped white.------------ ee 
Mixed.--.-... 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 





FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 





Saeed : 
oe, Gibbes Economist (3in1) 
He" pr \gPLANER MATCHER MOULDER 
ASS o: ‘> : 
Yc , % Designed especially for simplicity 
“tia and usefulness. Compact. Keasonable 
price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 
tings. Self oiling bearings. Plane 24 inch wide. 
Fuller information on application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
3 Sellers *“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 


Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -_.... 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ___. 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds -._... 
Middlings, yer 100 pounds.._... 
Hulls, per 1 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 
Cotton se wee 


- 
eal al 
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Bagging—2 pounds..—_...__.... “ae 

Fiser—bprtte wheat patent ._.... 
Patent 


ss 
Pon 





Straight 
Choice 
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to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 


Few ltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 








At a Bargain. Write 








FINE FARM FOR SALE) 


H. W. Lowery, Marshville, N. C., R. F.D.1 | 


urBigNew1908CATALOG 


Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 


rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 


urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented... Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, icis FR 


EE. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth, St. Atlanta, Ga. 









newer” . wv 


$4 
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How to Save all the Manure. 


Suggestions for a Manure Pit Which if Covered Over to Prevent Fly- 
Breeding Would Work Well. 


At times people rave at the To- 
bacco Trust, at the Sugar Trust, at 
the Hardware Trust, and at the 
Fertilizer Trust. Now, the next time 
you boil with indignation at the Fer- 
tilizer Trust, why not resolve that 
in six or eight years you will be 
independent of the Fertilizer Trust? 
You say it can’t be done? That your 
land is too poor and becoming poorer 
all the time? You certainly can be- 
come independent of the Fertilizer 
Trust if you only go about it in the 
right manner, 


Good Manure—The Remedy. 


It will be unncessary for me to 
point out the high value of barnyard 
manure; and that the proper preser- 





vation of all manure may be taken as 
one of the surest indications of thrift 
and success in farming. But it is 





hard to persuade a man to abandon | 
his time-honored practice of storing | 


the manure under 
upon the steep hillside that forms 
one border of the nearby brook. 
Still, 


preserved from unnecessary waste as 
any other product of the farm. 
Decaying manure will be found the 
best method of replacing humus (de- 
caying vegetable matter) upon the 
land. All the commercial fertilizer 


the eaves and/| 


he should understand the idea | 
that the manure must be as carefully | 


nure piles. Cover the sloping part 
and trench with cement so that none 
of the leachings can escape into the 
ground. 

The manure is placed on the in- 
clined plats, so arranged that the 
leachings drain into the trench, from 
which they are pumped and distrib- 
uted over the manure heaps. It is 
best to provide two manure heaps so 
arranged that when one is full (6 to 
8 feet high) it may be allowed to 
ferment undisturbed, while the 
other is being filled. The sides of 
the manure heap are kept _ intact 


with old boards to prevent the too 
free access of air. 

Some one may object to the cost 
of a few 


barrels of cement neces- 





sary to line the bottom and trench 
of this kind of manure pit. The 
small cost, however, should hinder 
no one from carrying out the above 
plan. For what are the benefits de- 
rived from such a method? By plac- 
ing layers of straw between layers of 
manure, you can make just twice as 
much well-rotted manure as by any 
other method. And if you keep two 


|to four head of horses, and four to 


you can heap upon your land can-| 


not place a pound of humus, that} 


valuable constituent of every produc- 
tive soil, into your land. And the 
more decaying vegetable matter is 
incorporated in your soil, the better 
will it withstand a season of drought; 
for the decaying vegetable matter 
holds particles of water and gives it 
up slowly to the rootlets of the grow- 
ing plant. 


Good Method to Preserve Manure. 


Sometimes it is possible to haul 
the manure from the stalls and 
spread it upon the fields without 
further handling. This method, how- 
ever, is often found impracticable, 
so that a suitable place should be 
prepared to store it for some time 
before one is ready to spread it. 

The best method of controlling 
fermentation in the manure heap 
and at the same time prevent harm- 
ful ‘“‘fire-fanging’’ is the supply of 
moisture. The addition of moisture 
lowers the temperature and thus re- 
tards fermentation. 

The need of keeping manure moist 
is especially seen in the case of horse 
manure, which is naturally dry and 
decomposes very rapidly. Hence it 
is a wise policy to sprinkle or water 
the manure heap regularly with the 
leachings from the manure. In 
France this method of preserving 
manure is generally practiced and 
the product is very highly esteemed 
as a fertilizer. The manure is very 
dark colored, while the straw be- 
comes quite soft. 

The way to make such a manure 
pit is as follows: To the depth of 
three feet, dig out a sufficiently large 
space, sloping both plats toward the 
center, as seen in diagram. In the 
center, dig out a trench one foot 
wide by two feet deep, so as to catch 
and hold the leachings from both ma- 


|six head of cattle, 





and faithfully 
carry out above plan, it will not take 


many years before you can laugh at|§ 


the Fertilizer Trust. 
P. C. HENRY. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 


Editorial Comment: In carrying 
out Mr. Henry’s plan, farmers should 
sprinkle a good layer of dirt over the 
manure heap at least once a week to 
prevent flies from hatching. 





CONDITIONS OF COTTON CROP. 





Government Report Shows It to be 
$1.2 Per Cent of Normal, Practi- 
cally Up to Ten-Year Average. 


Washington, D. C., July 1.—The 
average condition of the cotton crop 
in the United States on June 25th 
was 81.2 per cent of the normal, as 
compared with 79.7 on May 25th 
last, 72 on June 25th a year ago, 
83.3 on June 25, 1906, and 81.8 
the average of the June condition 
for the past ten years. This was 
the announcement made to-day by 
the crop reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture, based upon reports 
of the correspondents and the agents 
of the bureau. 

The condition of cotton on June 
25th, and the ten years’ average re- 
spectively by State follows: 


Condition Ten years’ 


June 25. average. 
Wireinid: ..%44.04% 92 84 
North Carolina... 89 83 
South Carolina... 84 82 
Georeia... vas vec 83 81 
PIOTIOR © 66.66 eae 84 85 
ATADAINA: a0 0 60% 82 81 
Mississippi ..... 84 81 
Louisiana .a:..-> 80 82 
ORAS 5.60 64.0: 49 80 82 


ATEANSGS 2664s 85 82 
Tennessee ...... 89 85 
NEISBOULL i660 008% 87 84 
Oklahoma ...... 64 84 


The condition of the cotton crop 
monthly for the past ten years shows 
an average of 82.3 per eent on May 
25th, 81.8 on June 25th, 81.4 on 
July 25th, 73.9 on August 25th, and 
67.6 on September 25th. 





Stay on the Farm. 


It requires a stronger head and 
a stronger heart to take charge of 
father’s farm than to go to town and 
become a part of the machinery. If 
you are a weak-minded young man, 
or have not the courage to do a 
man’s work, it will of course be 
best for you to go to town and be a 
cog on one of the little town machine 
wheels. You will be soon forgotten 
there, and your failure will scarcely 
be noticed.—Farm and Market. 





Wants to Know How to Get Rid of 
Musk Rats. 


Messrs. Editors: I won’t to know 
how to get rid of musk rats. Can 
you or some of your readers tell me 
the best way? L. E. M. 

Marshall, N. C. 








WANTED! 


COUNTY AGENTS TO SELL 


The Disk Earth-Auger. 








We want an agent in every coun- 
ty not now represented to canvass 


for the The Disk Earth-Aug 


Good worker can make fromm $3. 
to $8.00a day. Nocapital required. 


THE EARTH-AUGER CO., 


CONCORD, N. C. 


er. 
00 














iGOIL SPRING FENCE 





Made of high carbon Steel Wire 














Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sol rect 








Farmer at Loder roanufac- 





rers prices on 30 Days Free 











ture: 
Trial, :trelght prepata. 00 page 
rice-list free. 






































KITSELMAN BROS. 
ox 84 , IND. 





























fs solutely har 


not soil or 
48 thing. Guara 


a sent prepaid 
im HAROLD 


Beason. Ab- 


DAISY F LY ns Fisctsand Lillsall Lies 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 











mless, can- 


not spill or tip over, will 


injure any- 
nteed eflect- 


ive. Of all dealers or 


for20 cents. 
SOMERS 


149 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooby,N. Y¥. 








VIRGINIA 


farms. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on vs $f 


Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., Virginia. 


No better 











The farmer's needs demand a heavy oil 
for loose bearings, one that will work freely, 


> HARVE 


THE GREAT 


will not run, is not affected by heat or | mM MACHINERY 
cold, will not gum or grow rancid, that 
has no acids to injure the bearings and is 
at the same time economical to use. 
RUDDY HARVESTER OIL answers 

all of these requirements and lightens 





the work of the horses, saving their 


time and strength. 


It works perfectly 


under all conditions and in any weather, and is just 
as good for all sorts of farm implements as 


for harvesting machinery. 


and five gallon cans, half-barrels and barrels. 
Every dealer in farm supplies carries it in stock. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





In one gallon 











THE MILL 





Buy «<The Old Red mill’’ 


Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 





You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in —-. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known wherever cane is grown, like 
THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for alj 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection-and years of wide- 
spread use throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority ovcr all other makes, 

THE OLD RED MILL is always peatp—stnene reliable— 
pes ood in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is ~ 

ly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 








‘ore think of buying a Cane aon write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
onan CHATTANOOGA line. Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 


penny of costtoyou. It con 


tains clear and accurate pode areal and descri; options « 
and tells just oa to éuth on and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. 


our ‘Mills 
‘rite today. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.@ 








HOME CANNING MACHINES 





cities, 100 to 10,000 cans in ten hours. 





BIG MONEY MADE 


IN CANNING FOR THE MARKET 
THE FAMOUS MODERN CANNERS are the Best, Most Durable, Most Complete Machines made. 
Write for free illustrated literature to-day. 


Prices, $5.00 to $500.00. Capa- 
MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Alabama. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A, EGGS, $1.50 FOR,SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

oe Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 fo 

Send tor folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - 25c each 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs ~ - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs’ - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


T° make room for youngters I will sell year- 
ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and #2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 








40—WHITE INDIANS—40 


To make room I will sell 40 White Indians, 
from $1.00 to $2.00each. Guarantee satisfaction. 


J. W. LANEY, - . Monroe, N. C. 











Irom Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - “ 
Catalogue free. 


And 


N.C. 
We pay the freight. 





——_____ 








THE POULTRY YARD. 














Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















— 


Old Harness 
Like New 


~<A Keep your harness 
i pliable and lively 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil, and no 
matter what its 
age, it will be 
good as new 


EUREK 
Harness Oil 


is a positive benefit to leather—. 
Nothing injurious in it. Gives 
the fine dressy appearance every 
harness should have. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


















The oom Baler 


which is aia a class by itself. 





fi 
ia FLY” PRESSES fir ipning and 
market. Largest cod “C Openings. 


horse and steam powers, 28 styles and sizes. RB, ae tured machines, 
standard of the world. Get the free Eli catalogue. 


Collins Plow Co., 








Spurs for Poultrymen 


Caring for poultry will be better 
done and seemingly with less work | 
if done systematically. | 

If bothered with hawks, try} 
guineas. It is reported by many that | 
hawks do not like to go to poultry | 
yards that have noisy guineas in | 
them. | 

When poultry ran wild, they did| 
not have to sleep in filthy surround- | 
ings; and when they must do it in| 
the domesticated state, they cannot | 
thrive. 


| 
| 


Because the chicks are getting to| 
be of good size, is no reason why | 
they should be neglected entirely. | 
Fight lice and mites for them and} 
keep their quarters reasonably clean. | 

Do not neglegt to provide that! 
shade that poultry needs so much at 
this season. It will be all the better | 
if good breezes play over their shady | 
resting places, to carry off heat from 
them and to purify the air. 

= 
Unseasoned cottage cheese to be 


fed once every day or two is good} 


for chicks from the start. Do not 
feed too much, especially at first, and 


do not feed it where it will be de-| 


filed with filth. 

A somewhat varied ration with) 
young or old birds gives better re-| 
sults; but when they run over a 
large range, they find enough differ- | 
ent kinds of feed to give consider- | 
able variety to tue ration. 


| 
Do not keep dosing poultry with | 


medicines all the time. It may cause 
serious results. A man who took! 
medicine all the time would be very | 
likely to get sick, and the same is| 
true of poultry. Their systems can-| 
not stand a diet of drugs. 

7 

Do not practice annual hen-house | 
cleaning. Do it once a month at) 
least. There are a few who clean| 
out the house more often than is| 
necessary or profitable, but the more | 
common mistake is that tne house is} 
not cleaned frequently enough. 

We often see in print the recom- 
mendation that coal oil should be} 
rubbed on sitting hens to keep lice 
off them, but that kind of work is} 
very risky. If any gets on the eggs| 
they will not hatch. Some other lice | 
remedy had better be used. 

Such feeds as corn, which are large- 
ly starch, do not promote rapid de- 
velopment in poultry. 
wholesome enough; but should be 


They are} 


| used with other feeds that contain 


a smaller proportion of starch, 
that the ration is balanced better. 

Till those who favor mongrel 
chickens can point to their winning 
out with high records in laying con- 
tests or in producing poultry meat 
economically, they had better face 


so 


|about and travel with the money- 


| Inakers who use pure- -bred irds. 


If the poultryman who tries to be 
in the egg industry does not get 
|something like ten or twelve dozen 
|eggs per hen during a year, he can 
|; make up his mind that there is still 
good opportunity for improvement 
in his breeding or in his methods of 

caring for chickens. 

If you make corn bread for chick 
feed, try putting in about one-tenth 
as much cottonseed meal as corn 
meal. Do not feed too much of the 
cattonseed product. If there are any 
others who can report success with 
| using cottonseed or cottonseed meal 
| for poultry feed, let them do it by all 
| means. 


| Selling off all the early hatched 
| and well developed pullets is the rea- 
son so many do not get eggs late in 
| the fall and early winter, during the 
| time that the old hens have not re- 
| covered sufficiently from molting to 
|lay. If there are no pullets on hand 
|then that are well developed, egg 
| gathering will not develop. There 
| will be no eggs, and the poultryman 
| will be wondering why. 


—_— 


A little neglect may cause a lot of 
loss. Look over the poultry, their 
| quarters, and their feed and drink 
| vessels carefully occasionally. Study 
| to learn just what the true condition 
| of things is, and give the stitch in 
| time if one is needed. Prevent dis- 
/eases, and cures will not be called 
| for; losses will not be suffered, and 
|much disagreeable work will be 
| avoided. 
When pure-bred chickens (then 
| called ‘‘fancy” chickens) were large- 
ly ornamental fowls, the idea became 
current that they were not good for 
the practical work of making money 
| for the farmer; but the fact to-day 
|is that the pure-bred chickens have 

| been developed for some special pur- 
| pose, and for that special purpose the 
| mongrel or dung-hill hen drops be- 
| hind in the race of money-making. 
| ‘The old idea should be dead and 
| buried; and the well-bred chickens 
| should be valued at their true worth 
| by all who work with chickens for 
| what there is in it. 








Summer Feeding 


Messrs. Editors: We have found 
out, after years of experience, that 
the best way to raise chickens hatch- 
ed at this time, and later in the au- 
tumn, is to put about them condi- 
tions just as natural, and as nearly 
like those on which the wild fowl 
thrive, as we can. In the first place 





cut out all kinds of soft foods, mash- 
es, etc. 


You Can Make a Mixed Feed Your- 
self. 


We feed nothing but dry stuff and 
give the chicks the outer range after 
they are ten days old. Prior to that 








2017 Hampshire St., Quincy, ut. 


time we keep them in a small pen 





of Little Chicks. 


Give Them Dry and Green Feeds Instead of Mashes if You Want to Hatch 
and Raise Chicks All Summer. 


with the mother. Our feed consists 
of a prepared chick feed, which is 
wholly of seeds, selected by experts, 
with which most up-to-date poultry- 
keepers are familiar. It is said: to 
contain eleven kinds of seeds. But, if 
you cannot get suchamixture make 
up one at home,of all the little seeds 
of various kinds that you can get, 
finely cracked grain, pin-head oat 
meal, and feed it to the chicks in 
finely cut litter. Make a little slat- 
ted enclosure for the feed and water 
for the chicks, where even the moth- 
er cannot get at it, and keep some 
feed and fresh water in there all the 
time,—it is the better way, for they 
will not gorge themselves when fed 








so, like they will when given a soft 
mash which must be renewed often 
to keep it from souring. 


Beef Scrap Three or Four Times a 
Week. 


Another very important item of 
feed for them, is the dried meat 
scraps and dried blood. This latter 
is prepared at the big beef and 
slaughter concerns of several of our 
Western cities, but it can be had of 
dealers in poultry supplies wherever 
located. It is the one item of food 
that makes the summer-hatched 
chicken’s body keep up with its wing 
feathers, and keeps them plump and 
heavy like the earlier birds. This 
beef scrap should also be given them 
in the little feed place for the chicks 
about every other day; or even daily 
if one prefers, but it is a little more 
expensive than other food, and three 
or four times a week will do. 


Essex Rape Makes Fine Green Feed. 


Another important item of food is 
that of green stuff, and the chickens 
should have some of it every morn- 
ing. Essex rape is easily grown, and 
if a small patch should be sown, and 
then another in ten days, and still a 
third two weeks later, and sown 
where nothing can disturb it, it will 
furnish green stuff all summer and 
autumn, but it should be gathered 
and cut up finely for the chicks, early 
of a morning while it is still fresh 
and tender with the moisture of the 
night. 


Make Them Scratch for It. 


After the chickens are ten days or 
two weeks old, and they are given 
the outer range through the slatted 
pen—the hen to still be confined in 
the latter,—the amount of the meat 
scraps and the green stuff can be re- 
duced, as they will gather much of 
such food out on the range, but the 
seeds and the litter in which to 
scratch for it, should be continued. 

This is the best and most success- 
ful way to raise young chickens that 
we have been able to develop after 
more than twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in the poultry yard. It means 
much to the poultryman, too, for in 
this way we may continue our hatch- 
ing and rearing of chickens all the 
summer and autumn, and, if we will 
get rid of the young roosters as soon 
as they are large enough to eat, we 
may add very largely to our stock of 
pullets for the next season, and the 
late hatched pullets make splendid 
layers during the summer and au- 
tumn of the second year. 

H. B. GEER. 

Nashville, Tenn. 











Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is not only waterproof, but stays 
waterproof. Made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Book 5g and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Write for 


New York Chicago 














The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


The Call- vata, 



















When writing advertisers please mention 
this paper. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 











Get Ready for a Supply of Winter 
Vegetables. 


Messrs. Editors: Can’t you get|nure. I have pulled these radishes 
Prof. Massey to. give us some hints |all winter in fine condition from the 
about growing and keeping vege- |open ground in Raleigh. 
tables for winter use? A little} In moist, rich soil celery plants 
change in diet in winter helps a/set in September will make fine cel- 
great deal. W. M. B. jery by Christmas, and September is 

Horry Co., 8S. C. as early as it should be set in your 

locality. 

| Of course you can grow sweet po- 
|tatoes and there is nothing better 
: jin winter than a baked yam. You 
ples can be grown = winter ben /can also grow a late or second crop 
than in the vohage an he as a rh Mes Irish potatoes that will keep well 
far mers’ gardens are poorly supplied | aj] winter, 
with them. | Onion sets planted in the fall will 

Parsnips and salsify, which are| give fine early green onions in Feb- 
among the earliest vegetables plant- jruary and March. You can plant 
ed in the North should never be | some of the dwarf English peas such 
planted in the South till July. If|as the Premium Gem in August and 
sown early they are apt to run toj|have peas until hard freezing comes. 
seed in summer and become worth-| The long Blood beets sown in 
less. Sown in July they make the | July will be ready for table use all 
finest roots, and as in your climate | winter and will only need a furrow 
they will grow some all winter, there | thrown to the rows from each side 
is no need for lifting them. In fact, | as a winter protection. I have 
they are not really good until after | sown the early strap leaf turnips in 
ee hema has ese —— the ab of September and 

farly forcing carrots you can sow | raised a‘fine crop that kept all win- 
now and make fine small roots that|ter better than the early sown ones. 
will keep all aa with a furrow}; These turnips sown in rows, and 
thrown over the rows. |covered with a furrow as to the 

The rose-colored Chinese winter | roots, with the tops left exposed, 
radish, sown in September can be) will give you turnips till winter and 


* There is no part of the country 
where a greater variety of vegeta- 








pulled all winter. 


between the rows with coarse ma- 


To guard against | then will go through and give you 
very cold snaps it is best to mulch | the finest of greens in the spring. 


W. F. MASSEY. 








How to Raise and Heep Fall Potatoes. 


Prepare the Land Well Now, Plant Sprouting Seed, Cultivate Properly, 


Harvest Early, and 


Messrs. Editors: Believing that 
any one instrumental in circulating 
your paper among the farmers of the 
South will greatly aid said farmers, I 
herewith send you list of names; and 
if it is your custom to send out sam- 
ple copies, please mail a copy to each 
of them. I hope and believe that 
many, or all, of them will become 
subscribers. My business of special 
agent of the Bureau of Industry in 
this county, which is to introduce di- 
versified farming and better meth- 
ods among the farmers, will, I am 
sure, be greatly aided by the constant 
reading of your excellent paper. 
Break Your Land Now and Disk Fre- 

quently. 

The reading of the issue of May 
2nd will certainly be worth more 


than a year’s subscription to any en-| 


terprising farmer. Among the many 
excellent articles it contains is one 
on getting fall potatoes without rain. 

As I have had a successful experi- 
ence along the same line for many 
years, I will give my plan, differing 
somewhat in details from that of 
your contributor, Mr. Byrd. 
it is best, if possible, to have a pea 


crop to turn under on the land brok- | 


en for fall potatoes, it is by no means 
necessary to success. Sandy loam is 
best for potatoes; but if you haven’t 
that, break deeply any land you 
have, not later than July 15, earlier 
if possible; and in a week or two 
break again, broadcasting a suffici- 
ent quantity of stable manure if you 
have it and plow in. Then harrow 


thoroughly, or disc, every week or} 


two until time to plant, which is any-| 478 Percentage of them by their 


where from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 10. 


Planting and Fertilizing. 

To plant, open deep furrows with 
shovel and in this furrow put two 
hundred to four hundred pounds of 
high-grade fertilizer, with wheel dis- 
tributor. This puts sufficient soil on 
the fertilizer to prevent injury to the 





While | S°metimes apply lime two or three 





| 


Sprinkle With Lime. 


seed. Cut the potatoes in two to 
four pieces, dropping one foot apart. 
Step on each piece and cover with 
hoe or scooter plow. Then top dress 
with wood ashes if you have them. 
In two or three weeks they should 
be coming through. 


Cultivation, Harvesting, and Storing. 


When the first plants begin to ap- 
pear, give two furrows with shovel 
and sweep. This will entirely cover 
the ridge in which potatoes are 
planted, also obviates any necessity 
of hoe work. Then cultivate shallow 
and as often as necessary. I prefer 
this system to ridging, since it keeps 
the land cooler and conserves mois- 
ture better. I prefer to dig my po- 
tatoes as soon as mature and before 
the vines are dead, place them in a 
dark, dirt-floor cellar, lightly sprin- 
kle fresh, air-slacked lime over them, 
and for planting, select only those 
with well developed eyes. 

The object in using lime on the 
potatoes is to destroy any fungus 
growth that may be on them. I 


times through the summer; and since 
adopting that plan, have rarely had 
any potatoes to rot. In selecting po- 
tatoes for fall planting, give prefer- 
ence to those with eyes already pro- 
truding, as they will begin to grow at 
once after planting. Potatoes with 
dormant eyes planted in fall come up 
irregularly and often too late. When 
I leave my potatoes in the ground 
as Mr. Byrd recommends, I fre- 
quently—almost always—lose a 


rotting from excessive summer heat. 
J. C. MURPHY. 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Editorial Comment: We are always 
glad to get the addresses of intelli- 
gent farmers to send sample copies 
to. They subscribe in a very large 





number of cases, whether they are 








transaction proves’ profitable all 
around. Mr. Murphy’s article should 
be worth the subscription price for 
many years, since many Would raise 
fall potatoes if the crop was reason- 
ably sure and if it could be made 
without a large amount of work. 
Note that the land is worked by Mr. 
Murphy’s method a number of times 
before planting, also a number of 
times after planting. But the work- 
ing is done with horse power at lit- 
tle cost. His plan lets the rain soak 
into the soil and keeps it from evap- 
orating, so that the land has enough 
moisture to sprout potatoes and to 
mature them. The frequent work- 
ing of ‘the land also makes plant 
food already in the soil change into 
forms that will develop’ the crop 
rapidly. In part, it substitutes soil 
stirring for manure? 





Best Spray for Watermelons. 
Messrs Editors: Replying to Mr. 
G. A. Murray’s inquiry regarding 
strychnine for watermelons, I will 
state that, so far as I know, strych- 
nine is not being used at the pres- 
ent time in spraying melons. 

The best spray mixture for in- 
sects would be a mixture of one 
pound of Paris green, one pound of 
lime, and 200 gallons of water. This 
would be much cheaper and more 
satisfactory than the strychnine. 
There would be no danger whatever 
to people eating these melons. 

Send for Farmers Bulletin No. 231, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. F. C. REIMER. 





A Song of Laying-by Time, Happiness 
and Hornets. 

“Lay by” time has come, and the 
farmer is always glad when it ar- 
rives. There’s a feeling that thrills 
his being, that he cannot express 
with tongue, neither can he write it 
with pen and ink. It is a pleasure 
that Rockefeller’s money cannot buy 
and a joy that the Vanderbilts 
know nothing about. Yes, “‘lay by’ 


time has come and with it has also 
come the jar fly which has already 
been heard in our land. ‘The hor- 
net, too, will soon make his appear- 
ance in the dining hall where _it 
will make its ceaseless rounds ready 
to seize upon the common house-fly, 
which is used as food. 

At this time of the year’ the 
farmer don’t go to the springs for 
pleasure, but joy comes to him with- 
out his going after it.—‘‘Hardbank”’ 
in Danbury Reporter. 
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LOW SUPPLY TANK 


Last week we told vouof the 
light, simple Tubular Bowl— 
how it was different from compli- 
cated bucket bowls—how it was an 
exclusive Tubular feature—not found 
in other makes. 

This week we offer you Feature 
No. 2. The Low 
Supply Tank. 

on’t over- 
look this point 
in buying a sep- 
arator. ou 
know a milk pail 
full of milk is 
quite heavy and 
when you have 
to lift several a 
day to fill a sep- 
arator tank that 
is shoulder-to- 
head-high, it 
means back- 
breaking (work 
that is needless, for the Supply Tank 
on the Tubular is scarcely waist high 
to a woman 51-2 feet tall. These are 


Good WHY 


the Tubular is the separator for you. 
The Tubular is in a class by itself 

—so much ahead of others that when 

compared or tested in actual work 

the difference is at once apparent in 

its favor. Let us send you Catalog 

283 it’s full of interesting proof. 

The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill. 


























sells the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Pony Vehicles and Wagons. 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
We operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20.00 to $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 











Write today for our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. 
> 
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to give satisfaction. and is covered by our binding guarantee, 
It shows actual 
hotographs and complete de- 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


59Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

























results in machines first-class in every detail; strong 


neat work, speed and capacity, even with limited power. 
Presses adapted to every kind of baling. 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, ‘64 Tivoli St., Albany, N.Y. 


Dederick’s Baling Presses are made from high-grade 
materials—a vital matter frequently neglected. _They 
are of improved construction—embodying exclusive 
features controlled by us; of first-class work- 
manship, with nothing slighted. 
This careful, substantial construction of 


























Baling 
Presses 





rs 


simple, efficient, durable. They are record holders for \ | INI {| ii | 





Catalog free. 








Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 








reading other papers or not; and the 





The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Impertant 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO. Columbus, Ga. 
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Raise More Peas, Hay and Corn. 


Improve Your Land, Grow Your Own Bacon and Beef, Send Less Money 


to the West and Live 


Messrs. Editors: You are doing a| 
blessed work in the _ agricultural 
world with your paper, and every | 
farmer who claims to be up to date 
should take it. I read every number 
through carefully. All articles im-| 
portant to me I mark and then put | 
the paper away for future on | 


All-Cotton is a Hard Master. 


You can never preach too much to 
the all-cotton farmer the importance | 
of hay growing and diversification. | 
He needs it, and the more you can 
shoot broadsides at him the more} 
good it will do. Cotton is a good| 
thing, but when seven-eights of the | 
farm is planted to it it is the farm- 
er’s great burden. He had just as 
well fasten his coat tail to the trunk 
of a tree and then try to pull it up as 
to try to prosper making all cotton, 
or nearly all cotton. It will be noth- 
ing but a continual drag, and a slow 
drag at that. When the end of the 
year comes, and every farmer is ex- 
pecting ‘“‘what’s coming,” he is sur- 
prised to know that it’s coming to 
the other fellow. An all-cotton far- 
mer buys all the year, every time he 
goes to town, and sells nothing. 
Here’s the pinch, and it’s surprising 
to know how few are trying to aban- 
don such negro-like methods. | 
More Hog Feed and Butter Color | 
Needed. 

We need to make hay and oats by 
the wagon load, and a barn stuffed 
full of good corn. We need acres 





Like a King at Home. 


of potatoes, acres of Spanish peanuts, 
sorghum and peas. We can always 
find a poor patch about to sow peas 
on; and if the soil is too thin to 
broadcast, lay off rows thirty inches 
wide and put in about two hundred 
and fifty pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre, and you can prepare the patch 
very well at three furrows to the 
row. After the peas are up, give one 
good working and you will be sur- 
prised to see the benefits derived 
from your labor. It is the fastest 
way, all things counted, to improve 
your land; besides, peas sell at from 
$2.00 to $3.50 per bushel, and you 
have a nice lot of’ hay. Horses wil! 
thrive on it, and it will color your 
butter better than all the coloring 
you can buy. 


You Can Live Like a King at Home 
if You Try. 


And another thing: We need to 
put more stress on raising our ba- 
con at home. We are just filling up 
St. Louis, Chicago, and other great 
meat centers with money that comes 
from the sweat of our brows, buying 


| meat and lard; and yet we’ll sit right 


square down and let our hogs die 
with that terrible disease—empty 
stomach. The Southern farmer 
should be the happiest man in the 
World. He can raise almost every- 
thing if he tries. He can kill a nice 
beef now and then, or a nice pig, and 
live high at little cost. 


G. C. LEWIS. 


Helping Alfalfa to Beat Crab Grass. 


Messrs. Editors: I sowed alfalfa | 


seed last August and with it sowed | 
buckwheat for a nurse crop. I used | 
cottonseed as a fertilizer, and got 
good stand of both alfalfa and buck- 
wheat. The buckwheat was not 
harvested, but sheep were turned in| 
to graze it off. They ate both it and | 
the alfalfa down very close last fall, 
but the stand seems to be all right. | 
I think maybe that by fertilizing the 
land early in the sprjng and making 
the alfalfa grow more vigorously 
now, it will have more _ vigorous 
roots before the worst crab grass 
period comes’ rather late in the 
season; and that I may be able by 
this means to make a success with 
alfalta on sandy land where crab 
grass grows. 
DR. D. J. UITHOVEN. 


Editorial Comment: As crab grass 
is the greatest obstacle to growing 
alfalfa, all those in crab grass sec- 
tions can afford to be interested in 
such experiments as this. Since cot- 
tonseed meal would act more quickly 
than cottonseed, it would seem that 
the meal would be of more service to 
the alfalfa in the early part of the 
season; and because the meal acts 
more quickly, that its fertilizing val-' 
ue would be more nearly exhausted 
before the season arrives in which 
crab grass makes its most vigorous 
srowth. If any reader can report 
his experience with sowing alfalfa 
in drills and cultivating it till it 
gets vigorous enough to keep crab 
grass under control, he will confer 
a great favor on a large number by 
reporting what his success was. 
When we consider that the yield of 
one ton per acre would be profitable 
and that the yield from thrifty alfal- 
fa might be four tons per acre, it is 
evident that such a test on a small 
scale offers a reasonable hope of 
profit. If any should make such a 








test, they ought to exercise care that 


nothing will be allowed to graze the 
alfalfa to an injurious extent and 
make it uncertain what was _ the 
cause of a possible failure. 





Some One Should Advertise 
Crop Rye. 

Messrs. Editors: Will some one 
be so kind as to let me know where 
to get new crop rye in time to sow 
at last working of cotton. I failed 
to get it in time last year. 


S. BD; H. 


New 





Some One Should Advertise 
Cochins, 


Messrs. Editors: Can you direct 
me as to where I can buy some of 
the Buff Cochin chickens or the eggs? 

J. W. GILBERT. 

Marion Co., S. C. . 


Buff 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts of loose tobacco on our 
market have dwindled down to al- 
most nothing. A few piles of to- 
bacco were sold, but they were sold 
privately, instead of at auction. 
There is nothing else of interest to 
report. The sampling of Regie to- 
baccos is almost at an end, and ship- 
ments are going forward now every 
week. 

The weather continues to be fa- 
vorable to the new crop. We have 
had a week of warm and dry weath- 
er with a few local showers and in 
some sections the tobacco is already 
in top. This is rather early in the 
season and the early tobacco will 
probably not produce as good qual- 
ity as is desirable, as it will have to 
be cut early and be cured before 
cool weather sets in. 

The meeting of the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation of the United States has been 
postponed until fall. 





There is no royal road to geom- 
etry.—Euclid. 





TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box X 44, Danville, Va. 


175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 


Very desirable; good soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. 1} milesfrom town. For particulars 
address, JNO. L. EFLAND. Efland, Orange 
Co., N. C. 








Local and Travelling Agents Wanted ! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 











THE ALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 


Deposits, - - - - = + 700,000.00 
4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 














SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 








a 2 
VACATION 


Without an Equal 
TAKE A SHORT SEA TRIP 


En Route to all 
Northern and Eastern Sum- 
mer Resorts 


—___--———-Via 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


“ Excursion tickets, Norfolk toNew 
York and return, including meals 
and stateroom berth on Old Domin- 
ion steamer $14. 








“ From Norfolk steamers sail every 
day except Sunday, at 7 P. M. for¥3 
New York direct. 

“ Steamers sail from New York 
for Norfolk every day except Sun- 
day, at 3 P. M. 


t=" Send for I!lustrated Pamphlet “7 


W. L. WOODROW, 
Traffic Mer. 


J. J. BROWN, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Gen. Offices, 81 Beach St., NEW YORK. 


abe x 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 





























Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth Iook- 
ing into, 38 HY $3 i 

















FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















For Sale—Jersey bull 33 months old $25. One- 


horse McCormick mowing machine and rake. , 


both in good repair, $35. Peas per bu.: Wonder- 
ful black, $3; black, $2.50; mixed, $2.25. Poland 
Chine pigs 85, pair $9. Chas. T, Peal, Tunis 





Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power, al] 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





New McCormick Corn Harvester and Binder 
for sale cheap. Drawn by three horses. cuts 
and binds eight to ten acres per day. Address 
J. W. Spivey, Lewiston, N. C. 





Exchange—Thoroughbred Southdown Ram. 
Reason, inbreeding, Four years, 175 pounds. 
Ee Paswe. C. H. Wolfe, Route 9, Charlotte, 
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Sale 
Ohio” 


A. MAGAZINE 


FREE 


What do you 


want to know 
? tion. 


Send no money. Just your 
name and address and we 
will send you a COPY of our 
new Magazine full of inter- 
esting articles and informa- 
¢ will appeal to you, no 
matter where you are or 
where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 


position; if you want to move 
Where do you to a pew section of the coun- 

ry; 

sell uy; 
want to go {5 Pie aa 
? ‘want to know about it in its 


f helpful pages and it wont cost 
Just a letter ask- 


Do you want 


sire, or what size farm 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
b P state ge beg to loons. Jus 
ell us what you want as w 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
g formation. If you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 

Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
It costs you 


to another state orcity, write 

at once and tell us what you 

want and where you want it 

and let us send you FREE 
ped elegant Magazine. Ad- 
vothing. ress _ Leonard Darbyshire, 
Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


inc., Dept. 3. Rochester, N.Y. 








The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 


Portsmouth, - - 
Jackson Springs, N. C., 
Wilmington, - 

Lincolnton, N. C., 
Lenoir, N. C,, - 
Blowing Rock N.C., 
Chimney Rock, N.C., 


$5.00 
3.30 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
0, H, GAPTIS, T. P. A, 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, N. C. 





